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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Records of Woman; and other Poems. By 
Felicia Hemans.. 12mo. pp. 320. Edin- 
burgh, 1828, Blackwood: London, Cadell. 
Tus aa 8 Tp from the pen of one of our most 
sweet and graceful poets, has just imparted a 
charming variety to our week’s labours; and 
we hasten to communicate some of the pleasure 
it has afforded us to our readers. Of the fair 
writer’s talents and peculiar qualities, it is now 
unnecessary to speak: her tenderness, fine 
feeling, moral beauty, and melodious versifica- 
tion, are justly appreciated by the public, and 
have long placed her in the front rank among 
the female ornaments of English literature. In 
the present work she has chosen a subject, 
or rather a chain of connected subjects, well 
suited to her genius ;—the Records of Woman 
flow delightfully from her muse. 

These poems are devoted to illustrate many 
instances of love, fidelity, misfortune, in which 
the hearts of the sex have led them to act dis- 
tinguished parts. Honourable memorials of 
virtues which render them the blessings of this 
created world, and breathing descriptions of 
their ions and emotions, are to be found in 
‘every little tale. Some embrace historical facts, 
and others dwell on slighter incidents; but all 
tend to elevate the character of the dearest and 
most excellent portion of human nature. Of 
these we shall offer a few examples. 

The first Record is of the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, whose union with William Seymour, 
son of Lord Beauchamp, led to their imprison- 
ment by James I. Their mutual love, and its 
fatal consequences, the attempt to escape, and 
the unfortunate recapture of the lady, are told 
in a touching style; and the piece concludes with 
still more affecting traits of lone sufferings, 
ending in the near view of death, which re- 
lieves the captive. Their earliest joys are thus 
harrated— 


** We, that met and parted, 
Ever in dread of some dar dark watchful power, 
fearless-hear 


Dim woven a a om A midst the 
Of hidden forest flowers. 1, 


wd gn ty wake, 

A captive, and alone, and far 

My toreond friend et fostering, for thy sake, 
ppiness to be ; 


Doda. 8 [wenden strong, 
sure wrong, 


& pbeovenmend glance. I know, oy know one he love 
hall yet call gentle ame from above, 
By its undying fervour. 


The expectation of escape is equally poetical. 


The last red splendour floats along my 
king’s banner !—Now it melts, it dies!’ 
1 see one star—I hear— ’twas not the call, 
Th’ expected voice; Se eee oe eae 
ae mar gl 


the floating breath 


ht grows deep, 
And tent 26 none et fall of “<4 
I hear my veins beat. Hark! a bell’s 
My heart strikes with it. Yet again—'tis time! 
A step !—a voice !—or but a rising breeze? 
Hark !haste i=] come, to meet thee on the seas.” 


chime. 


But, alas! after a pause in the song— 
«* Now never more, oh! never, in the worth 
Of its puré cause, let sorro’ 

Trust fondly—never more !— ope 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush’d 
That spoke sweet oracles; and I — 


a ay outh, as in a burial-ui 
Sunshine may no ind tA All is lost 


friend, my friend ! ! where art thou? Day by day, 
Gliding like some dark mournful stream away 


My silent youth flows from me. the wil 
Gunee on rains beauty on the ital tou ‘ 


Round hall and hamlet ; summer, with her a 
Fills the — forest :—young breathe their 


vo’ 

Brothers | oot meet; fair children rise 

Round the laughs ope loving eyes: 
All this is in the world veorid 1 These ese joys lie sown, 

The dew of every path—on one alone 

Their freshness may not fall—the stricken deer, 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 


Ye are from tee fresh glade, ye flowers 
d to cheer my di sent ; 

O’er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 

And the lark’s nest was where your ye cups bent, 
p> pee | to breeze and rain-drop, like the sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven’s eye hath been, 
Through the leaves pouring its dark sultry blue 
Into your glowing hearts; the bee to you 
—_ murmur’d, and.the il My feey ee 

i aes earning, as its qu 
Your ts by de ell and stream,—the , the free, 
The full of all sweet sound,—the shut from me } 
There went a swift wind hag past my cell— 
ee things! 

hills may dwell, 

. 
ling river, through my veins 
eo qt chains! 

* . 
Thou hast eiiucteens me! I feel, I know, 
There would be rescue if this were not so. 
Thou’rt at the chase, thou’rt at the festive board, 
Thou’rt where the red wine free and high is pour’d, 
Thou'rt where the dancers meet !—a magic g) 
Is set within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 
Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower and hall ;— 
I see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 
Thine !—What dost thou amidst the bright and fair, 
Whispering light words, and mocking my despair? 
is = well of -_ — love was — ~ 
ery song il my he t explore ; 
And there thow fame sod Epes as wh car dying 3 
With all its blighted 
E’en thou, on whom they bene ‘hake jan 
Yet smile, smile on! sete gga 
. 


a: 


A. my 
With soul just | Sakae funn — 
soul jus: on the 

To bind for thee its last dim thou apr 

L bless thee ! ce be on th 
Years of bright fe, when am n with the dead ! 

* 

Farewell! an azeel! and yet Sipe 

‘arewell !—the o ears ur 
Into that word : thou hear'st not,—-but th the wo 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
To thy heart’s holy place; there let them dwell— 
We shall o’ersweep the grave to meet—Farewell !” 


All this is most natural and pathetic ; but 
we must pass. to the still more story 
of Gertrude v von der Wart, whose devotedness 
to her husband on the rack has been related in 
prose in our Journal and other publications. 


«« Her hands were ’d, her dark raised, 
The breeze ee oy te a 
Up to the fearful wheel sheraved— 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her cat and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
he might of earthly love. 
‘ _ bid me not depart,’ she cried, 
My Rudolph, say not so! 
This is no time . quit thy side; 
Peace, peace, I cannot go. 








PRICE 8d. 


Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow? 

The world! what means it mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now. 

I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss ; 

Doubt not its mem 


To strengthen m 
And thou, mine pope y) ve and true, 


kane the ened ones 
We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.’ 


th words to flow 
heart ? 
Through all that night bitterest wo 
But oh!. mien 1 Pare fakes 
jut oh !. with such a eye, 
With such a canting che cheek— 
Love, love! of mortal ~ = a 
Thou, only thou shoulds' 
The wind rose high,—but with a rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 
Perchance ~~ — —_ brought repose 


To happ 

While she at canitn 5 with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 


And were not these 
Fi woman’s bi 


Forth on the rushing storm. 
She ewe ¢ the oe ey from his brow, 


oe peben o> soft, 
Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so 


Oh! sorety i are aoe Re "4 and Faith, 
Enduring to 

She had her wh Ae smile in death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d. 

While ev’n as o’er a martyr’s grave 


She knelt on sad spot, 
» wi » bless’d the God who gave 
to forsake it not !” 


From Edith, an American-wood tale, we 
shall quote only the conclusion, which has 
pleased us much by its mournful solemnity. 

** And she was 


mat he pines bough; foreprins seats bed 
3 for come, 
! but Edith to her home 
‘ast. Alas! we think it sad . 
e when ail the eafth looks 
In her young lovely —_ when voices 
Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms wake : 
Is it not brighter, then, in ‘chat far clime 
graves are not, nor blights of oe oe time, 


W 
If here such glory dwell "vith vaest 
Such quiden sunshine ine rest around sndeun the senate tombs? 


So thought the d 
had sonkie ont neta ah 


« My father!’—to the gray -hair’d 
.‘ Know’st thou that I depart ?’—* I know, I know,’ 
He answer’d mournfully, ‘ that thou must go 
my my deughiee Y—* Sorrow not 
with meek smiles once more 
She murmur’d in low tones; ‘ one 
Awaits us, friends! upon the better. 
yb we have pray’d together in one trust, 
lifted our frail spirits from the dust, 
To God who ave them. Lay ee pe-meee own, 
Under the shade: where he » 
~~ Igo. There Ton i potas bas 
nd the dead its, ing at whose 
My childhood's prayer was learn’d,—the Saviour’s 


pra’ 
Which mows ye know,~and I shall meet 'you there, 
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Father, and gentle mother !— 
The bruised reed, and mercy 
By be he children.’—From 


Bue iedieh felt thom tot sf 


‘ell 5 
: Sob anineney hte head in wo, 


Thou’ hence,’ he sang, that warrior old, 
Tener ike those by’ plaintive waters rolrd. 
+ ‘Tinaivt passing Doom Ge lebds green cide 
And the hunter’s hearth away ; r 


the time of flowers, for the summer's pride, 
76, thier thon panct mos stay. ‘ 
Thou'rt to thy spirit’s home, 
Where ae ore eT 


have bound 
be found 
the matron’s eye 
5 


ag ene = - 

nder our w 

Music shall midst the leaves be heard, 
But not a song like thine. 

A lemme Geb e te aon ans A, 
T winter 5 

Hath sw falls yet cought we still 
A farewell in its tone. 

But thou t one! thou shalt be 
Where faze sounds are o'er ; 
Thou, in the eyes thou lov’st, shalt see 
No fear of parting more. 

The thy tears have wet, 
Mid th ad ra ean by 
Thou with thy kindred shalt 

Midst flowers—not such as die. 
The shadow from brow shall meit 


Unto the happ’ 
And we will follow thee, our guide | 


And.join that band 
a 


ceased—the listeners no breath, 
Fhe sone had commeed mated into dae 
Nearly a third of the volume is gi 


the pase Lansoth bine 
. 1 Clarion, wild and 
Geese, tab tae base the capiaedls voice—be ! 

« | knew *twas a trumpets note! 
AndI lances 
ane rt panos wave by ie mows 
oh = Garba wild and 
Cease! let them hear the captive’s 

T am here, with m paved hing 

’ 


And I look ona sweeping 
to the , 


And an 
1! Clarion, wild and shrill, 


Anda to 
heer the captive’s volce—be still ! 


ear 
while, ! Clarion, wild and ahrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive's voice—be still! 
They are gone they have all pass’d by ! 
They in whose 1 had borne m 
They that loved with a brothers Bart, 
hey have left me here to die! 


Sound clarion! Clarion, thy blast ! 
Sound | foe the caprivds aoeees cf hove Up? ® 


Why fell there silence on the chord 
Beneath the harper’s hand? 

And iden, Hom tha ch oan 
Why roe the wassaji-band ? 


given to 
miscellaneous productions, some of which have 





} 
|fully acquainted with the state of Mexico, 


mae eoeins ot ete 
5 son, my son! 

the of thy line 
little one ! 


* Well 
’ _ And 
Look on 


And where is he, thy brother, where ? 
He, in thy home that grew, 
And smiling, with his sunny hair, 
Ever to ap 
How would his arms thy neck entwine, 
Mey brow! 
son these orphans thine— 
Tyhou bast no brother now ! 
What ! from their eyes doth nought 
S) of thy hours, 


's 
And smite thee with a tender 
ppp er od a 
Ried sas ig Beet Dew and toe, 
like fawns ye flew— 
brother—where ? 


love him then, and he 
was seen ! 
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At the Kaiser's feast that night.” 
“* The Sunbeam. 
Thou art no in monarch’s hall, 
Afoy thon ert, todo woth to all! , 
A of hope unto land and sea— 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee? 
Thou art 


And gladden’d 
To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 
Thou art 


on their arcades, 
And the quivering om ey es caught thy glow, 
Like glance to the pools beiow. 


Sew 
Thou forth—and the mist became 

A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 

Soi of sadness had wrapt the spot s—~ 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it ’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


anes Ee ceneaanan, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from a pone to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-isle thy way, 
And its from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are ba in a flood as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 
Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !—. 

One thing is like thee to veep yt 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven !” 


After these pieces, we are sure we 
need add no word of eulogy upon this charm- 
ing volume, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq., his 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that Country 
during the Years 1825, 1826, and of 
1827, 2 vols, 8vo. London. H. Colburn, 


Ensoyine, both from official station and long 
residence, the best opportunities for i 


Mr. Ward has here turned these advantages to 
the most profitable account, and produeed a 
sterling work upon a subject of great and grow. 
ing interest. But, unluckily for us, in the first 
instance, the very merits and elaborate nature 
of his work prevent us from doing it justice, at 
the hasty glance we are able to take previous to 
‘this week’s publication. Indeed, we can only 
say, we have seen enough of it to be satisfied 
with its features of particular attraction and 
general importance. 

The first volume furnishes an excellent his. 
tory of the revolution in Mexico; and Mr. 
Ward explains his object very accurately in the 

ace 


** T have (he says) conceived that it ought to 
be - object to ine as much information as 
possible in my present work, and thus to render 
it independent of those which have preceded it, 

entering into details, a knowledge of which 
could not have been derived from other sources, 
without a perpetual and harassing reference to 
authorities, many of which are not within the 
reach of the public in general. For instance, 
in addition to the Essai Politique of Baron 
Humboldt, to which I have expressed my obli- 
gations in another place, I have drawn lar 
from the Espafiol; whose eloquent author, 
Mr. Blanco White, has embodied not only the 
most curious collection of state papers now 
extant, with regard to the period at which the 
peerneny Age independence first began to 
ap the Spanish colonies, but a mass of 

ections upon American affairs, so moderate, 
so judicious, and so admirably adapted to the 
circumstances of the times, that, had his coun- 
sels beeh listened to by the contending parties, 
no small portion of the calamities which have 
since befallen them might have been averted. 
I have likewise made free use, in my sketch of 
the revolution, of the Cuadro Historico of Don 
Carlos Bustamante, as well as of Robinson, 
Brackenbri and a number of other works 
published in the United States, and but little 
read in England, from each of which I have 
taken whatever my own observations pointed 
out as correct. The whole will, I think, be 
found to indicate with sufficient clearness the 
causes of the American revolution ; and these, 
again, are the best guarantee for its.stability.” 

On the question of the mines, Mr. W. is even 
more sanguine than Captain Lyon, and his 
authority is of the greatest weight. He states: 
** T never have possessed a si mining share ; 
yet, from circumstances stated in the body of 
my work, I have, perhaps, seen more of the 
mines of New Spain, and 4m in possession of 
more data with regard to their former produce, 
than the majority of those whose fortunes de- 
pend upon the present attempt to work them 
by foreign capital, With regard to my opinion 
of their present prospects, the public is now in 
possession of the data upon which it is formed, 
and may rectify any errors into which I may in- 
advertently have been betrayed. Convinced 
that publicity ought to be desired by all the 
mining companies, as the only security against 
those suspicions by which their credit has been 
so frequently shaken, I have laid before the 
world, without reserve, the whole of the in- 
formation now in. my ion respecting 





possession 
them, together with my own observations upon 
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the mode in which their affairs have been di- 
rected. The result will, I trust, be to produce 
an impression that these great undertakings 
have been, in many instances, ably, in all, 
honestly conducted ; that, if errors have been 
committed, they are errors which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid; and that, although 
the investments are large, the magnitude of the 
ebject (demonstrated by records of a very recent 
date) bears a fair proportion to the magnitude 
of the stake.” 

But we must, for the present, decline all the 
graver considerations, in order to exemplify the 
work by a few traits of the revolution. 

“ Scattered over a vast continent, separated 
by impenetrable wildernesses, or by chains of 
mountains still more impassable, and kept pur- 
posely, under the old system, in a state of igno- 
rance with respect to each other, the New States 
commenced their contest for freedom without 
the advantage of any previous combination or 
concert. Even at the present day, the natives 
of Mexico and Chilé,—of Buenos Ayres and 
Bogoté,—know as little of each other as the 
Neapolitan peasant and the Lapland boor ; and, 
in most cases, England would present the only 
medium of communication between them. * 
At the commencement of the revolution their 
estrangement was still greater, and it may be 
questioned whether the fact of the existence of 
some of the new states was at all generally 
known to the rest. With each other’s re- 
sources, and means of defence, they certainly 
had no acquaintance. Each, therefore, indi- 
vidually, pursued its object, unconnected with 
the rest; and each was obliged to cope, singly, 
with whatever force Spain could bring to bear 
against it. In addition to this, they had in- 
ternal, as well as external, enemies to contend 
with; the old Spaniards (known in the annals 
of the revolution by the names of Gichipinés, 
God%s, Patriotas, and various other designa- 
tions,) distributed throughout the possessions 
of Ultramar,— wealthy, powerful, and con- 
nected by intermarriages with the most influ. 
ential families amongst the Creoles themselves, 
—_ . check to all their operations. Where 

'y did not epenly o; , they sowed the 
seeds of discord quigt the Pers A of the in- 
dependent cause: while, from their intimate 
acquaintance with the resources of the country, 
they were enabled, both by their counsels and 
the liberality of their donations, to render the 
most essential services to the royalist generals. 
Nor was this all: the first movements of the 
insurgents had indeed been eminently success- 
ful; and (as we have already seen), with the 
exception of Mexico, a single year had sufficed 
to wrest from the hands of the Europeans the 
authority of which they had so long been the 
sole depositaries. But this was the only point 
upon ‘which any sort of unanimity prevailed 
amongst the Creoles. Left to themselves, they 
knew not how to dispose of the power which 
they had so unexpectedly acquired, and it be- 
came the apple of discord amongst all who had 
any pretensions to a share of it. They were 
totally inexperienced in the science of govern- 
ment, and had no good model to follow: ¢ it is 


* «A letter from Buenos Ayres to Mexico would be 
tween London and Rio de la Plata, and 


Veracruz. And 
ear, @ intercourse between Mexico and Peru, 


direet 
or Chilé, by the Pacific, le > i 
io y a ic, letters. at all other times, would 


’ + “Spain was their only model, and to her most of 
their errors may be traced. ‘The 
pone time aed thet Mi feelgea eenien 
ime, -j it 
impracticable reforms at another, —al are of the 
Spanish school; as are the bombastical addresses 
the people, the turgid style which disfigures most of 


London and 
although there may be, once or twice in 


want of fixed principles, | to 





not surprising, therefore, that they should have 
engrafted upon the stern despotism under which 
they were brought up, the wildest theories of 
the French school ; nor that their ardour in the 
cause of liberty should have cooled, amidst the 
many evils which these theories brought upon 
them.* ‘They soon learnt that tyranny was 
not, as they had fondly supposed, an heir-loom 
in the family of the kings of Spain; but might 
be exercised, just as effectually, in the name of 
the sovereign people, by any man, or set of 
men, to whom that people was supposed to have 
delegated its authority; and, in their despair 
at not being able to fix, at once, a balance of 
power, many would almost have purchased 
tranquillity, by submitting again to that yoke 
to which time had lent its sanction, and given 
respectability. ° ® ° 

** The years 1812 and 1813 were distin- 
guished by the victories gained by Don Nicolas 
Bravo and Matamoros, at the Palmar, and by 
the defence of the mountain of Cdscimatépéc. 
In the first of these actions, Bravo defeated 
Don Juan L&biqui, the commandant of the 
regiment of the patriots of Veracruz, at the 
head of a strong detachment. The engage- 
ment lasted three days, when the village in 
which the Spaniards had taken refuge was 
carried by storm (20th August, 1812). Three 
hundred prisoners, taken upon this occasion, 
were placed by Morelos at the disposal of Bravo, 
who offered them to the Viceroy Venegas, in 
exchange for his father, Don Leonardo Bravo, 
who was then under sentence of death in the 
prisons of the capital. The offer was rejected, 
and the sentence against Don Leonardo ordered 
to be carried into immediate execution. His 
son, in lieu of making reprisals by the massacre 
of his prisoners, instantly set them all at liberty, 
‘ wishing’ (as he said) ‘ to put it out of his 
own power to avenge on them the death of his 
parent, lest in the first moment of grief, the 
temptation should prove irresistible!’ So noble 
a trait requires no comment,” 

Morelos (one of the bravest and, for a while, 
most successful of the independent leaders) was 
at last taken prisoner. ae 

*¢ The Spaniards conceiving ‘orces of 
Morelos to be much more considerable than 
they really were, did not venture to attack him 
until he had penetrated as far as Tésmilacé, 
where the Indians, oe oy received him 
with t a t hospitality, conveyed in- 
nah arg both of the real number of is fol. 
lowers, and of their wretched state, to Don 
Manuel Conch, the nearest Spanish com- 
mandant, who determined to attack the convoy 
the next day. Morelos, who fancied himself 
in security, as he was now beyond the enemy’s 
line, was surprised on the following morning 
(5th of November, 1815) by two parties of 
royalists, who came upon him unperceived, in a 
mountainous part of the road. He immediately 
ordered Don Nicolas Brave to continue his 
march with the main body, as an escort to the 
Congress, while he himself, with a few men, 
endeavoured to check the advance of the 
Spaniards. ‘ My life (he said) is of little con- 
sequence, provided the Congress be saved. My 
race was run from the moment that I saw an 
independent government established.’ His 
orders were obeyed, and Morelos remained with 
about fifty men, most of whom abandoned him 





the public documents of the em | the intolerance, 


and jealousy of strangers, which are only now beginning 
subside.” 


e * It is melancholy to reflect, howsoon the 
were initiated in all the cant of revolutions, and ht 
A msgee he wageeese bay ~ ped triotism and 
felicity, under the of wi they found them- 
selves @ prey to private ambition, anarchy, and distress.” 





when the firing became hot. He succeeded, 
however, in gaining time, which was his great 
object, nor did the royalists venture to advance 
upon him, until only one man was left by his 
side. He was then taken prisoner, for he 
sought death in vain during the action. There 
can be little doubt that his late reverses had 
inspired him with a disgust for life, and that 
he wished to end his days by a proof of devotion. 
to his country worthy of the most brilliant part 
of his former career. Morelos was treated with 
the greatest brutality by the Spanish soldiers 
into whose hands he first fell. They stripped 
him, and conducted him, Joaded with chains, to 
Tesmalaca. But Concha (to his honour be it 
said), on his prisoner being presented to him, 
received him with all the marks of respect due 
to a fallen enemy, and treated him with un- 
wonted humanity and attention. He was 
transferred, with as little delay as possible, to 
the capital, and the whole population of Mexico 
flocked out to San Agustin de las Cuevas, to see 
(and some to insult) the man whose name had 
so long been their terror. But Morelos, both 
on his peg to prison and while in confinement, 
is said to have shewn a coolness which he pre. 
served to the last. Indeed, the only thing that 
seemed to affect him at all was his degradation ; 
a ceremony humiliating in itself, but rendered 
doubly so, in his case, by the publicity which 
was given to it. His examination, which was 
conducted by the Oidor Batillér (whose inso. 
lent assertion of the natural superiority of the 
Spaniards to the Creoles, is said first to have 
roused Morelos into action), was not of long 
duration. On the 22d of December, 1815, 
Concha was charged to remove him from the 
prisons of the Inquisition, to the hospital ‘of 
San Christoval, behind which the sentence pro- 
nounced against him was to be carried into 
execution. On arriving there, he dined in 
company with Concha, whom he afterwards 
embraced, and thanked for all his kindness. 
He then confessed himself, and afterwards 
walked, with the most perfect serenity, to the 
place of execution. The short prayer which he 
pronounced there, deserves to be recorded for 
its affecting simplicity. ‘ Lord, if I have done 
well, thou knowest it; if ill, to thy infinite 
mercy I commend my soul!’ After this appeal 
to the Supreme Judge, he fastened with his 
own hands a handkerchief about his eyes, gave 
the signal to the soldiers to fire, and met.death 
with as much composure as he had ever shewn 
when facing it on the field of battle,” 

; nt adventures of Vasteriay 6 another leader 
in same cause, are altoge walled in 
the history of human sufferings, — 

“ It was his. practice to keep but a small 
body of men about his person, and only to 
collect his force upon great occasions: a mode 
of warfare well suited to the wild habits of the 
natives, and, at the same time, calculated to 
baffle all pursuit. The instant a blow was 
struck, a general dispersion followed: in the 
event of a failure, a rendezvous was fixed for 
some distant point ; and thus losses were often 
repaired, before it was known in ‘the capital 
that they had been sustained at all. Nor were 
Victoria’s exploits confined to this desultory 
warfare: in 1815 he detained a convoy of 
6000 mules, escorted by 2000 men, under the 
command of Colonel Aguila, at Pientée dél Rey, 
(a pass, the natural strength of which the in- 
surgents had increased by placing artillery upon 
the heights by which it is commanded,) nor 
did it reach Veracruz for upwards of six 
months. The necessity of keeping the chan- 
nel of communication with Europe open, in. 
duced Calleja, in December 1815, to intruss 
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the chief ‘command, both civil and military, of | 


the province of Veracruz, to Don Fernando 
Miyarés, (an officer of high rank and distin- 
guished attainments, recently arrived from 
Spain,) for the special purpose of establishing 
a chain of fortified posts, on the whole ascent 
to the Table-land, sufficiently strong to curb 
Victoria’s incursions. The execution of this 
plan was preceded and accompanied by a 
series of actions between the insurgents and 
royalists, in the course of which Miyares gra- 
dually drove Victoria from his strong holds at 
Puente del Rey, and Puente de San Juan 
(September 1815) ; and although the latter 
maintained the unequal struggle for upwards 
of two years, he never was able to obtain 
any decisive advantage over the reinforce. 
ments which the government was continually 
sending to the seat of war. Two thousand 
European troops landed with Miyares, and one 
thousand more with Apddaci, (in 1816); and 
notwithstanding the desperate efforts of Vic- 
toria’s men, their courage was of no avail 
against the superior discipline and arms of 
their adversaries. In the course of the year 
1816, most of his old soldiers fell: those by 
whom he replaced them had neither the same 
enthusiasm nor the same attachment to his 
— The zeal with which the inhabitants 

d engaged in the cause of the revolution was 
worn out : with each reverse their discourage- 
ment increased ; and, as the disastrous accounts 
from the interior left them but little hope of 
bringing the contest to a favourable issue, the 
villages refused to furnish any farther supplies ; 
the last remnant of Victoria’s followers deserted 
him, and he was left absolutely alone. Still, 
his courage was unsubdued, and his resolution 
not to yield, on any terms, to the Spaniards, 
unshaken. He refused the rank and rewards 
which Apodaca proffered as the price of his 
submission, and determined to seek an asylum 
in the solitude of the forests, rather than 
accept the indulio, on the faith of which so 
many of the insurgents yielded up their arms. 
This extraordinary project was carried into 
execution with a decision highly characteristic 
of the man. Unaccompanied by a single at- 
tendant, and provided only with a little linen 


and a sword, Victoria threw himself into the | 


mountainous district which occupies so large a 
portion of the province of Veracruz, and dis- 
appeared from the eyes of his countrymen. 
His after-history is so extremely wild, that I 
should hardly venture to relate it here, did not 
the unanimous evidence of his countrymen 
confirm the story of his sufferings, as I have 
often heard it from his own mouth. During 
the first few weeks, Victoria was supplied with 
provisions by the Indians, who all knew and 
res ‘his name; but Apodaca was so ap- 
prehensive that he would again emerge from 
his retreat, that a thousand men were ordered 
out, in small detachments, literally to hunt 
him down. Wherever it was discovered that 
a village had either received him, or relieved 
his wants, it was burnt without mercy; and 
this rigour struck the Indians with such 
terror, that they either’ fled at the sight of 
Victoria, or were the first to denounce the 
approach of a man whose presence might prove 
so fatal to them. For upwards of six months 
he was followed like a wild beast by his pur- 
suets, who were often so near him, that he 
could: hear their imprecations against himself, 
and Apodaca too, for having condemned them 
to so fruitless a‘ search. one occasion, he 
escaped a ‘detachment, which he fell in with 
unexpectedly, by swimming a river, ‘which 
they were unable to cross; and on several 





others, he concealed himself, when in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the royal troops, beneath 
the thick shrubs and creepers with which the 
woods of Veracruz abound. At last a story 
was made up, to satisfy the viceroy, of a body 
having been found, which had been recognised 
as that of Victoria. - A minute description was 
given of his person, which was inserted offi- 
cially’ in- the Gazette of Mexico, and the 
troops were recalled to more pressing 
in the interior. But Victoria’s trials did not 
cease with the pursuit: harassed and worn 
out by the fatigues which he had undergone, 
his clothes torn to pieces, and his body lace- 
rated by the thorny underwood of the tropics, 
he was indeed allowed a little’ tranquillity, but 
his sufferings were still almost incredible: 
during the summer, he managed to subsist 
upon the fruits of which nature is so lavish in 
those climates; but in winter he was attenu- 
ated by hunger, and I have heard him repeat- 
edly affirm, that no repast has afforded him so 
much pleasure since, as he experienced, after 
being long deprived of food, in gnawing the 
bones of: horses, or other animals, that he hap- 
pened to find dead in the woods. By degrees 
he accustomed himself to such abstinence, that 
he could remain four, and even five days, 
without tasting any thing but water, without 
experiencing any serious inconvenience; but 
whenever he was deprived of sustenance for a 
longer period, his sufferings were very acute. 
For thirty months he never tasted bread nor 
saw a human being, nor thought, at times, 
ever to see one again. His clothes were re- 
duced to a single wrapper of cotton, which he 
found one day, when driven by hunger he had 
approached nearer than usual to some Indian 
huts, and this he r ed as an inestimable 
treasure. The mode in which Victoria, cut off, 
as he was, from all communication with the 
world, received intelligence of the revolution 
of 1821, is hardly less extraordinary thar the 
fact of his having been able to support exist- 
ence amidst so many ips, during the 
intervening period. When in 1818 he was 
abandoned by all the rest of his men, he was 
asked by two Indians, who lingered with him 
to the last, and on whose fidelity he knew that 
he could rely, if any change took place, where 
he wished them to look for him? He pointed, 
in reply, to a mountain at some distance, and 
told them that, on that mountain, perhaps, they 
might find his bones. His only reason for se- 
lecting it, was its being particularly rugged and 
inaccessible, and surrounded by forests of a vast 
extent. The Indians treasured up this hint, and 
as soon as the first news of Iturbide’s declaration 
reached them, they set out in quest of Victoria ; 
they separated on arriving at the foot of the 
mountain, and employed six whole weeks in 
examining the woods with which it was co- 
vered: during this time, they lived principally 
by the chase; but finding their stock of maize 
exhausted, and all their efforts unavailing, they 
were about to give up the attempt, when one of 
them discovered, in crossing a ravine which 
Victoria occasionally frequented, the print of a 
foot, which he immediately recognised to. be 
that of a European. By European, I mean 
of European descent, and consequently accus- 
tomed to wear shoes, which always give a dif. 
ference of shape to the foot, very perceptible to 
the eye of a native. The Indian waited two 
days upon the spot ; but seeing nothing of Vic- 
toria, and finding his supply of provisions quite 
at an end, he suspended upon a tree near the 
place four tortillas, or little maize cakes, which 
were all he had left, and set out for his village, 
in order to replenish his wallets, hoping that if 





Victoria should pass in the mean time, the tor- 
tillas would attract his attention, and convince 
him that some friend was in search of him. 
His little plan succeeded completely: Victoria, 
on crossing: the ravine two days afterwards, 
perceived the maize cakes, which the birds had 
fortunately not devoured. He had then been 
four whole days without eating, and upwards 
of two years without tasting -bread; and he 


labours | says himself, that he devoured the tortillas 


before the cravings of his appetite would allow 
him to reflect upon the singularity of finding 
them on this solitary spot, where he had never 
before seen any trace of a human being. He 
was at a loss to determine whether they had 
been left there by friend or foe; but feeling 
sure, that whoever had left them intended to 
return, he concealed himself near the place, in 
order to observe his motions, and to take his 
own measures accordingly. Within a short 
time the Indian returned; Victoria instantly 
recognised him, and abruptly started from his 
concealment, in order to welcome his’ faithful 
follower; but the man, terrified at seeing a 
phantom, covered with hair, emaciated, and 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, ad- 
vancing upon him with a sword in his hand 
from amongst the bushes, took to flight; and 
it was only on hearing himself repeatedly called 
by his name, that he recovered his composure 
sufficiently to recognise his old general. - He 
was affected beyond measure at the state in 
which he found him, and conducted him in. 
stantly to his village, where Victoria was re. 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
report of his reappearance spread like lightning 
through the province, where it was not credited 
at first,.so firmly was every one convinced of 
his death; but as soon as it was known that 
Gui&delipé Victoria was indeed in existence, 
all the old insurgents rallied around him. In 
an incredibly short time he induced the whole 
province, with the exception of the fortified 
towns, to declare for independence, and then 
set out to join Iturbide, who was at that time 
preparing for the siege of Mexico. He was 
received with great apparent cordiality; but 
his independent spirit was too little in unison 
with Iturbide’s projects, for this good under. 
standing to continue long. Victoria had fought 
for a liberal form of government, and not 
merely for a change of masters; and Iturbide, 
unable to gain him over, drove him again into 
the woods during his -short-lived reign, from 
whence he only returned to give the signal for 
a general rising against the too ambitious em- 
ror.’ 

so we must and have only to add, 
that the beautiful illustrations of the work 
stand in no need of the following interesting 
apology for them. 

‘The drawings were all taken upon the 
spot; many of them under circumstances which 
would have discouraged most persons from 
making the attempt, as fatigue and a burning 
sun often combined to render it unpleasant. I 
mention this in justice to Mrs. Ward, whose 
name, in conformity to custom, ap’ upon 
the plates, for all of which I am indebted to 
her pencil.” 





Penelope ; or, Love’s Labor Lost: a Novel. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1828 Hunt and 
Clarke. 

WiTH too much of that affectation, the know- 

ledge of fashionable life,—so little really pos- 

sessed, yet so set forth im the circulating 
mediums of the present day; with much of 
misrepresentation, much bad taste, and a story 

common- , besides not being of very vivid 
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interest ;—yet, with all these faults, there is 
enough in these pages to distinguish them from 
the mere run of everyday novels. There are 
many lively remarks, many of the characters in 
middle life are well drawn, and the observa- 
tions are often as shrewd as they are neatly 
turned. When we particularise “‘ middle life,” 
we do not mean to say that there are not 
** lords and ladies” enow on the canvass—but 
all are drawn either by an ignorant or wilfully 
perverting pencil. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the remarks about poaching. One of 
the great faults in the cant of liberality, is, 
that it leads to results the most opposite to its 
original setting out. Why one part of a gen- 
tleman’s property should be deemed a peculiar 
subject for d tion; or why his birds 
should be stolen more than his sheep,—we 
have not philosophy enough to comprehend. 
We believe game to be as expensive an article 
of produce as any on the estate; yet it is 
very easy for a gentleman who owes his whole 
landed property to mud and Macadam, to be 
most eloquently tolerant. But we are rather 
igressing, and so will now quote, instead of 
criticising. The following dialogue in the 
mail is an amusing sketch of ‘* the march of 
intellect.” ; 
“ We need not say that Mr. Kipperson was 
in good spirits. He always was so. He was 
so very happy that by this last journey to Lon- 
don he had saved the nation from being starved 
to death by a superabundance of corn. What 
a fine thing it is to be the cleverest man in the 
kingdom! What would become of us all were 
it not for such men as Mr. Kipperson starting 
up about once in a century, or twice a week, 
to rectify all the errors of all the rest of the 
world? And what is the use of all the world 
beside, but to admire the wisdom of such men 
as Mr. Kipperson? Our only feat is, that we 
may have too many such profoundly wise men ; 
and the consequence of an over supply of wis- 
dom would be to ruin the nation by folly. 
Whether Mr. Kipperson addressed Mr. Prim- 
rose, or Mr. Primrose addressed Mr. Kipperson, 
we know not; but in a very short time they 
became mighty good friends. ‘To some obser- 
vation of Mr. Primrose, his fellow-traveller 
replied: * You have been abroad, I suppose, 
sir?’ ‘I have, sir,’ said Mr. Primrose, ‘ and 
that for a long while: it is now upwards of 
sixteen years since I left England, and I am 
most happy to return to it. Many changes 
have taken place since I went abroad, and 
some, I hope, for the better.’ ‘ Many im- 
provements have indeed been made in the 
course of that time. We have improved, for 
instance, in the rapidity with which we travel ; 
our roads are as smooth as a bowling-green. 
But our greatest improvements of all are our 
intellectual improvements. We have made 
wonderful strides in the march of intellect. 
England is now the first country in the world 
for all that relates toscience andart. The cul- 
tivation of the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.” ‘I remember noticing when 
I was in India,’ said Mr. Primrose, ‘ that the 
number of publications seemed much increased. 
But many of them ap to be merely light 
reading.’ ‘ Very likely, sir; but we have not 
merely light reading ; we have a most abundant 
supply of scientific publications ; and these are 
read with the utmost avidity by all classes of 
people, especially by the lower classes. You 
ve no doubt heard of the formation of the 
mechanics’ institutes?” ‘ I have, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Primrose ; ‘ but I am not quite aware of 
the precise nature of their constitution, or the 
object at which they aim. Perhaps you can 


inform me?’ ‘ That I can, sir,’ said Mr. Kip- 
person ; ‘ and I shall have great pleasure in so 
doing ; for, to tell you the truth, I am a very 
zealous promoter of these institutions. The 
object of these institutions is to give an oppor- 
tunity to artisans, who are employed all day in 
manual labour, to acquire a scientific know- 
ledge, not only of the art by which he lives 
and at which he works, but of every thing else 
which can possibly be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest.’ ‘ But 
surely,’ interrupted Mr. Primrose, ‘ it is not 
designed to convert mechanical into scientific 
men. That seems to my view rather a contra- 
diction to the general order of things.’ ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ replied the other, ‘ you are re- 
peating, I perceive, exploded objections. Is it 
possible, do you think, that a man should do 
his work worse for understanding something of 
the philosophy of it? Is it not far better, 
where it is practicable, that a man should act 
a8 a rational reflecting creature, than as a piece 
of mere machinery ?’ ‘ Very true, certainly, 
sir; you are right. Ay, ay, now I see: you 
instruct all artisans in the philosophy of their 
several employments. Most excellent. Then, 
I suppose, you teach architecture and read lec- 
tures on Vitruvius to journeymen-bricklayers >" 
‘ Nay, nay, sir,’ replied Mr. Kipperson, ‘ we 
do not carry it quite so far as that.” ‘Oh! I 
beg your pardon,’ replied Mr. Primrose, ‘ I had 
not the slightest idea that this was carrying 
our system too far. It might, perhaps, be a 
ittle refinement on the scheme, to suppose that 
you would teach tailors anatomy ; but after all 
I do not see why you should start at carrying 
a matter of this kind too far. The poet says, 
‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing ;’ and, 
for my own part, I can see oe rer liberality 
in this parsimonious and stinted mode of deal- 
ing out knowledge; for unless you teach the 
lower classes all that is to be taught, you make, 


or, more properly speaking, keep up, the dis. | 


tinction.’ Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks: he saw that his fellow- 
traveller was one of those narrow-minded aris- 
tocratic people, who are desirous of keeping 
the mass of the people in gross ignorance, in 
order that they may be the more easily go- 
verned and imposed upon. Though in good 
truth it has been said, that the ignorant are 
not so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. Kipperson then 
replied: ‘ You may say what you please, sir, 
in disparagement of the system of enlightening 
the public mind; but surely you must allow 
that it is far better for a poor industrious me- 
chanic to attend some lecturé on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend his even- 
ings in drunkenness and intemperance.’ ‘ In- 
deed, sir, I have ne wish to disparage the 
system of enlightening the public mind; and I 
am quite of your opinion, that it is much more 
desirable that a labouring man’——— ‘ Opera- 
tive, if you please,’ said Mr. Kipperson; ‘ we 
have no labouring men.’ ‘ Well,’ pursued 
Mr. Primrose, ‘ operative: the term used to 
be labouring or working when I was last in 
England. I will agree with you, sir, that it is 
really better that an operative should study 
philosophy, than that he should drink an inor- 
dinate quantity of beer. But do you find, sir, 
that your system does absolutely and actually 
produce such effects ?? ‘ Do we?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Kipperson vara be ‘that we cer- 
tainly and clearly do; it is clear to demonstra- 
tion; for, since the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutes, the excise has fallen off very consi- 
derably. And what can that deficiency be 





owing to, if it be not to the fact which I have 


OE 
stated, that the operatives find philosophy a 
far more agreeable recreation after labour than 
drinking strong beer?’ ‘ You may be right, 
sir, and I have no doubt you are; but, as I 
have been so long out of England, it is not to 
be wondered at, that my ideas have not been 
able to keep pace with the rapid strides which 
education has made in England during that 
time. I am very far from wishing to throw 
any objection or obstacle in the way of human 
improvement. You call these establishments 
* mechanics’ institutions :’ but pray, sir, do 
you not allow any but mechanics to enjoy the 
benefit of them ? Now there is a very numer- 
ous class of men, and women too—for I should 
think that so enlightened an age would not 
exclude women from the acquisition of know- 
ledge ;—there is, I say, a very numerous class 
of men and women who have much leisure and 
little learning—I mean the servants of the 
nobility and gentry at the west end of the 
town. It would be charitable to instruct them 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it must be 
now for the coachman and footman, who are 
waiting at the door of a house for their master 
and mistress, at or after midnight, instead of 
sleeping on the carriage, or swearing and blas- 
pheming, as they too frequently do, to have a 
knowledge of astronomy, and study the move. 
ments of the planets. Is there no provision 
made for these poor people ?’ ‘ Certainly there 
is,’ said Mr. Kipperson. ‘ There are cheap 
publications which treat of all the arts and 
sciences ; so that for the small charge of six- 
pence, a gentleman’s coachman may, in the 
course of a fortnight, become acquainted with 
all the Newtonian theory.’ Mr. Primrose was 
delighted and astonished at what Mr. Kipper- 
son told him; he could hardly believe his 
senses; lie began to imagine that he must 
himself be the most ignorant and uninformed 
person in his majesty’s dominions. ‘ But 
tell me, sir,’ continued he, ‘ if those persons, 
whose time and attention are of necessity so 
much occupied, are become so well informed ; 
do others, who have greater leisure, keep pace 
with them; or, I should say, do they keep as 
much in the advance as their leisure and op- 
portunity allow them? For, according to your 
account, the very poorest of the community 
are better instructed now, than were the gentry 
when I lived in England.’ ‘ Education, sir,’ 
answered Mr. Kipperson, with the tone of an 
oracle, ‘ is altogether upon the advance. The 
science of instruction has reached a point of 
perfection which was never anticipated ; nay, 
I may say, we are astonished at ourselves. 
The time is now arrived when the only ig. 
norant and uninformed persons are those who 
have had the misfortune to be educated at our 
public schools and universities ; for in them 
there is no improvement. I have myself been 
witness of the most shocking and egregious 
ignorance in those men who call themselves 
masters of arts. They know nothing in the 
world about agriculture, architecture, botany, 
ship-building, navigation, ornithology, political 
economy, icthyology, zoology, or any of the 
ten thousand sciences with which all the rest 
of the world is intimate. I have actuall 
heard an Oxford student, as he called himself, 
when looking over a manufactory at Birming- 
ham, ask such questions as shewed that he was 
totally ignorant even of the very first rudi. 
ments of button-making.’ ‘ Astonishing ig- 
norance !’ exclaimed Mr. Primrose, who was 
rather sleepy ; ‘I dare say they make it a 
rule to teach nothing but ignorance at the two 
universities.’ ‘I believe you are right, sir,’ 





said Mr. Kipperson, rubbing his hands with 
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cold and ecstacy ; ‘ those universities have been 
a dead weight on the country for centuries ; 
but their inanity and weakness will be fs 
and the whole system exploded. There is not 
a common boys’ school in the par toe which 
does not teach ten times more useful knowledge 
than both the universities put together, and all 
the public schools into the Seegat. Why, sir, 
if you send a boy to school now, he does not 
spend, as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
in learning the Latin grammar; but now he 
learns Latin and Greek, and French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, dancing, drawing, music, 
mapping, the use of the globes, chemistry, his- 
, botany, mechanics, gga hydrau- 
lics, hydrod ics, astronomy, geology, - 
nastics, edaeetante, engineering, Al cay 
and many more useful and indispensable arts 
and sciences ; so that he is fitted for any station 
in life, from a prime minister down to a shoe- 
black.’ Before this speech was finished, Mr. 
Primrose was fast asleep; but short is the 
=. a coach that travels by night. The 
stopped and woke our foreigner from a 
frightful dream. We do not wish to terrify 
our readers, but we must relate the dream in 
uence of its singularity. He dreamed, 
then, that he was in the island of Laputa, and 
that having provoked the indignation of some 
of the learned professors by expressing a doubt 
as to the practicability of some of their schemes, 
he was sentenced to be buried alive under a 
pyramid of encyclopwdias. Just as the cruel 
le were putting the sentence into execu- 
tion, he woke and found his coat-collar almost 
in his mouth, and heard the word ‘ ology’ 
from the lips of his fellow-traveller. He was 
“a glad to find that matters were no worse.” 
he following is a lively sketch :— 

* There was residing under the roof of Sir 
George Aimwell, a young lady who had been 
consigned to the care of the worthy baronet. 
The name of this lady was Arabella Glossop. 
She had very recently been sent to Neverden 
byher father, inorder that time, absence, 
and change of scene, might eradicate from her 
mind an unfortunate attachment which she 
had formed for a pennyless lieutenant. Here 
. We cannot but suggest to our legislators an 
improvement which might and ought to be 
made in our military code. It is melancholy 
to think how many instances have occurred of 
men of low family and no fortune winning the 
hearts of young ladies of high birth, of re- 
8 ble connexions, and of good fortune. 

might be ented by a law making it 
felony for a military officer without fortune to 
fall in love with a lady of family. Miss 
Glossop was not indeed of high family; but 
she was the daughter of a gentleman whose 
family had with great diligence been pushing 
itself up into consideration and importance. 
The mortification of any thing like a humiliat. 
ing connexion was so much the greater. Mr. 
Glossop, the young lady’s father, was an emi- 
nent solicitor in a but genteel town, and 
had matried a distant relation of Sir George 
Aimwell. Of this connexion Mr. Glossop was 
naturally proud ; and he made the most of it. 
In the town where he lived was a theatre ; and 
the company which performed there was pro- 
nounced by such London performers as occa- 
sionally lent their mighty selves for provincial 
exhibition, to be one of the best provincial com- 
panies they had ever performed with. When 
an actor from London made his appearance on 
the stage, Miss hon: the theatre 
with her presence. ly did the young 
lady surprise the natives by her studied inat- 
tention to what was passing on the stage. It 





was to hera peo iene to laugh and 
talk aloud, especi: during those 
of the performance which were most interesting 
to the rest of the audience. By such means 
did Miss Glossop manifest her own importance 
and superiority. This kind of public rudeness 
passed with the ignorant people in the country 
for elegance and fashion. The y lady was 
in error in this But not only was she 
wrong in her calculations on this point. Many 
other blunders did she make. For being very 
pretty, she thought herself handsome; and 
being tall, she thought herself elegant; and 
being acquainted with many books, she thought 
herself learned ; and having a full, clear, com- 
prehensive voice, she thought herself a beau- 
tiful singer; and being able to perform at 
sight very complicated pieces of music, she 
apprehended that she was an excellent mu- 
sician ; and being rude and blunt in her man- 
ner of speaking, she thought herself a person 
of great intellectual superiority; and from 
being very much stared at, she took it for 
granted that she was very much admired. Now 
this lady did not apprehend that there was any 
individual in the compass of her provincial ac- 
quaintance worthy to aspire to the honour of 
her hand ; and she was in the habit of giving 
herself such arrogant and domineering airs at 
the country balls, that a facetiously inclined 
young gentleman once actually contrived in the 
advertisement announcing these balls to have 
the name of Arabella Glossop, Esq. printed as 
one of the stewards. The circumstance caused 
a great deal of talk at the time; but it is now 
totally forgotten, or at least very seldom al- 
luded to. The printer of the paper was forced 
to tell a great many lies to save himself from 
serious inconvenience. At one of these country 
balls there ha to be a lieutenant who 
was quartered in that neighbourhood, and was 
a person of exceedingly good address, and also 
good understanding, except that he was so 
very desirous of obtaining a fortune, that, for 
the sake of money, he would willingly have 
married Miss Glossop. He had heard reports 
of the lady’s fortune, and these reports were 
of course exaggerated. He paid the usual 
attentions, and was so far successful, that, had 
it not been for some untoward accident, Mr. 
Glossop’s ambition of matching his daughter 
with some gentleman of fortune and considera- 
tion in the county, would have been frustrated 
by a poor lieutenant. As soon as the unfor- 
tunate attachment was made known to the 
father, he put himself with all suitable speed 
into a most towering ion; he banged all 
the doors, thumped all the tables, kicked all 
the chairs, and, but for the interference of Mrs. 
Glossop, would have broken all the crockery in 
the house, because his daughter would not listen 
to reason. Se young lady was locked up; 
but the y y grew sulky, and thought 
that her dear lieutenant was the most c i 
creature in the world, because her father was 
in a violent passion. And the more angry was 
Mr. Glossop, the more pe in love was Miss 
Glossop. We have said that the young lady 
was locked up. Now Arabella did not like 
this discipline ; and she seriously threatened 
her inexorable paa, that if she was not suffered 
to have her own way, she would either starve 
wogge oh a death or go mad. This last idea was 
no t suggested by a pathetic passage in 
one of Oliver Goldsmith’s soaiah, wherein he 
sa’ 
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Whatever apprehensions Mr. Glossop might 
entertain concerning his daughter’s madness, 
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he certainly had some slight idea that he him- 
self might be driven mad by ag? tee lady’s 
perverseness and obstinacy. erefore he 
adopted the very wise and prudent precaution, 
in such cases made and provided, of sending 
the lovely and loving Arabella to his worthy 
friend and relative, Sir George Aimwell, Bart.” 

We extract one or two of the scattered ob- 
servations, which we think will justify our 
praise. 

* From these circumstances it may be then 
easily inferred that Penelope was not in an 
enviable situation, and that nothing could have 
supported her spirits but that exceedingly 
strong propensity to bright hopes which is the 
characteristic of the youthful mind, and about 
which moralists, and essay-writers, and other 
wiseacres, make such a prodigious and prosy 
preachment. Mr. Malthus himself could not 
desire a more effectual means of thinning the 
denseness of population, than causing every 
mind, if it were possible, to form such a view 
of future days as should be actually realised by 
the event. But it never will be so, and it 
never can be so: Providence is wiser and 
kinder than moralists and essay-writers ; and 
Providence has given to the young that bright- 
ness of hope, the pleasures of which are far 
greater than tae pains of disappointment. The 
very disappointments of maturer life bring 
with them some pleasurable alleviation in the 
eloquence and pathos with which we sigh and 
lament over the deceitfulness of the world’s 
promises ; and thus there is a double good de- 
rived from a single evil. For youth is pleased 
as it looks forward to manhood, and manhood 
is soothed and instructed as it looks backward 
to youth. = ” ‘- 

** Now, to render exhortation palatable, or 
even tolerable, requires a very considerable 
share of address and dexterity ; more, indeed, 
than usually falls to the lot of clerical or of 
laical gentry. It is easy enough to utter most 
majestically and authoritatively a mass of com- 
mon p concerning the dangers to which 
young people are exposed in the world. It is 
easy to say, ‘ Now let me advise you always 
to be upon guard against the allurements 
of the world, and to conduct yourself circum- 
spectly, and be very, very attentive to all the 
proper decorums and duties of your station.’ 
Such talk as this any body may utter; and 
when young people commence life they expect 
to hear such talk; and for the mest part, to 
say the best of it, it produces no effect, good, 
bad, or indifferent.” 

There is one old custom in these pages, 
“ more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance:” we mean, giving most significant 
names to the characters. Such appellations 
as Lord Smatterton, Lord Spoonbill, Colonel 
Crop, &c. are never met with in real life ; and 
vulgarity of sound is the only effect they pro- 
duce. 

The whole work impresses us with the idea 
that it is the performance of an observant per- 
son, who has lived in the country, in A ee 
country society: of the town and upper life he 
knows nothing, except from novel and news- 
paper report. But he is an intelligent person ; 
and Penelope, in spite of its ou and 
stupid puffs, is a far superior production to 
Truckleborough Hall. 


———— 
Narrative of the Peninsular War. By the 
Marquess of Londonderry. 
(Third notice: conclusion. ] 
THE next action that was fought proved little 
in favour of the force described in the extract 








with which our last paper closed. 
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“The truth is, (says the author,) that men ( 
could not more carefully avoid coming to close 
rs with their adversaries, than the Spanish 
troops did this day. To us it was quite annoying 
to see with how much caution they hung back, 
when every thing invited them to advance; and, 
to confess the truth, we acquired for them a feel- 
ing of distrust, of which, during some time— 
I might have said during the remainder of the 
war—we hardly su ed in divesting our- 
selves.” 

Lord Londonderry bestows the utmost praise 
upon the position taken up by his commander 
at the battle of Talavera, where, “* out of nine- 
teen thousand men, which formed the whole of 
our effective force when the battle began, up- 
wards of four thousand were either killed or 
wounded ; and among them were many officers, 
whose services, at a juncture like the present, 
could ill be spared.” 

Busaco, the next battle of consequence, is 
clearly described ; and on this, as on one or two 
other occasions, it is maintained that Massena 
did not display the highest skill of an assailant. 
He took the bull by the horns (to use a vulgar 
proverb), and lost five or six thousand men, 
while our loss fell considerably short of one 
thousand. 

If between the battles we do not follow the 
noble author, it is because no epitome, within 
the space we are able to allot, can render his 
details of positions, movements, operations, and 
rumours and changes caused by them, suffi« 
ciently interesting to the civil, or sufficiently 
explanatory to the military, reader ; and which, 
after all, are, as we have mentioned, more likely 
to attract the latter than the former. We thus 
leap to Albuera, one of the most sanguinary 
fights of the whole contest. 

“ Onr artillery was admirably served : its 
fire was very destructive, and the men stood to 
their guns till many of them weré.sabred ; 
indeed, there was not an officer or soldier in 
any department of the army who failed this 
day in doing more than his duty. I have 
already spoken of the daring intrepidity of the 
fusileers, and it deserves to be held up to re- 
membrance; but the bravery of the 57th and 
3lst fell in no degree short of that of their 
comrades. ‘These regiments having ascended 
the height, stood their ground nobly against 
all the efforts of a column of French grenadiers. 
The enemy’s fire thinned their ranks, but never 
once broke them ; for at the close of the action, 
the ee wounded were found in two dis- 
tinct upon the v ts which they had 
— whilst ire ak fighting. “The 
fought, too, in every imaginable order which 
infantry can be called upon to assume. They 
resisted cavalry in square, deployed again into 
= received and returned repeated volleys, 

ilst a few yards only divided them from 
their opponents ; and at Jast carried every thing 
before them by a charge with the bayonet. 
All this could not, of course, be done without a 
— slaughter on both sides ; indeed, 
the killed and wounded lay in masses so com- 
pact, that full seven thousand bodies occupied 
the space of a few hundred feet; and our artil- 
lery, when advancing towards the close of the 
day, were to pass over them, deaf to 
their cries, and averting their gaze from the 
brave fellows thus laid prostrate in the dust. 
‘The victory was a highly important one, but it 
was at a rate dearer than had been 
to secure any other victory in the 
Peninsula. Out of 7500 British en- 
gaged, 4158 were placed hors de 


troops 
combat, the 
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no fewer ‘than 6577. ‘Of the enemy’s loss we 
were necessarily unable to form a calculation 
equally exact, but it was estimated to amount 
to full 8000, among whom were three 
killed, and many superior officers wounded. 
The latter fact we learned from our prisoners, 
who asserted that the casualties among their 
leaders had been such as to leave the troops in 
many instances at a loss from whom to receive 
orders ; and that this circumstance, more than 
any other, led to the retreat from the height, 
and the abandonment of further operations. 
During the battle of Albuera, a number of 
little events occurred, some of them honourable 
in the highest degree to individuals, and others, 
not disgraceful, but somewhat ludicrous. It 
is not necessary for me to add my tribute of 
respect to the memory of the brave youth, 
Ensign Thomas, of the buffs, who refused to 
resign the standard of his regiment except 
with life, and whose life paid the forfeit of his 
devoted gallantry. Though young in years, 
and holding but an inferior rank in his profes- 
sion, his name will be recorded in the list of 
those of whom England has just cause to be 
roud ; and his example will doubtless be fol- 
owed by others, as often as the chances of 
war may leave them only a choice between 
death and dishonour. But there were one or 
two circumstances besides this of which little 
notice has elsewhere been taken, and which 
appear to me to be deserving of some passing 
record. During the hottest of the action, 
Marshal Beresford exposed himself with a de- 
gree of intrepidity which could hardly fail of 
spreading an example of heroism around. He 
repeated y dragged the Spanish officers from 
their ranks, compelling them to lead their men 
forward, and shew them the way; and when 
individually by a Polish lancer, he 
ppled his adversary by the throat, and threw 
im from his saddle. A very different fate 
attended the al exertions of the Portu- 
—— ey too were charged by a single 
cer, who knocked down one with the butt 
of his pike, overset another man and horse, 
and gave ample employment to the entire 
head-quarters before he was finally despatched. 
These heroes declared, that the man seemed 
possessed by an evil spirit; and that when he 
fell at last, he li y bit the ground. The 
lancers, as is well known, were peculiarly dar- 
ing in their attacks, and merciless in their 
operations. They seldom paused to offer quar- 
ter, but speared our men without mercy, whe- 
ther offering resistance, or giving proofs of 
submission.” 

In the midst, or rather during intervals, of 
this slaughter, it completes the picture to peruse 
the amusements of the combatants, the staff, 
and other officers. 

‘* No set of persons could more industriously 
strive to unite mirth with hardships, and re- 
laxation with severe duty. For some time we 
contented mane: with keeping pointers and 
grayhounds, and indulging, as often as oppor- 
tunities offered, in the sports of shooting, 
coursing, fishing; but now a taste for 
hunting began to prevail amongst us, and fox- 
hounds and iers, more or less numerous 
and good, were established in the different 
divisions of the army. At head-quarters we 
were fortunate enough to become possessed of 
an excellent pack, which afforded us much 
amusement, and occupied time which would 
have otherwise hung heavily on eur hands; 
and it is worthy of remark, in such minor 
w i no man entered more heartily 
than our leader. It was during this summer 
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—— 
‘never afterwards laid aside, of throwing off at 
settled ew on established days in every 
week, whilst the army was not in the field; 
and the incidents, replete with mirth, to which 
these meetings gave rise, are far too numerous 
to be recorded, though they will be long re-~ 
membered. Then, in our quarters, we lived 
gaily and well. A spirit of goud-fellowship 
and hospitality every where prevailed ; and in 
the midst of war, balls, private theatricals, and 
agreeable parties, were things of continual 
occurrence. It is unnecessary to add, that this 
system, whilst it detracted in no degree from 
the discipline and efficiency of the troops, 
spread abroad among those who came under 
its influence the very best disposition and tem- 
per; and all men really learned to love their 
occupation, even at its most trying moments, 
from a recollection of the many enjoyments of 
which it was the parent.” 

With this extract we shall conclude. The 
only event of importance which is afterwards 
mentioned, is the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
in 1812; but the noble writer promises us an- 
other volume of the campaigns of 1813-14 in 
Germany and France, should his recollections 
of the preceding war in the Peninsula interest 
his ‘‘ brother officers.” As critics we would 
say, that, some details spared, it would interest 
the public more ; but still it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of an era and contest 
never to be forgotten. A map, some plans, 
and an appendix of military returns, &c. add 
to its documen’ worth. We have under- 
stood that the substance of the narrative is 
comprehended in letters originally addressed to 
the author’s near relation, the late Marquess of 

By Robert 


Londonderry. 
An Introduction to Geology, §c. 

Bakewell. Third Edition, Ks New Plates, 

&c. 8vo. pp. 540. London, 1828. Long. 

man and Co. 
board igi a s this work yep on 
much ori; ‘ormation respecting geo- 
joey of our own country, which was then but 
little known, and the explanations of the prin- 
ciples of the science were clearly and intel. 
ligibly stated ;—hence it was favourably re- 
ceived, and has long been out of print. Since 
the publication of the last edition, the author 
has been (he informs us in the preface) actively 

in examining and re-examining the 

principal situations of much geological interest 
in Great Britain, and in comparing the rich 
formations with those which he has scrutinised 
in France, Switzerland, and Savoy. ; These 
comparisons will be found parti ly instruc- 
tive, and, with the additions made to all 
the chapters, give to the present volume the 
the chap- 
ters that are entirely new, of which there are 
five, Chap. XVIII. on the destruction of moun- 
tains, on alluvial and diluvial tions, and 
on the benes of quadrupeds in of él 
and clay, and in caverns; and Chap. XIX. on 
the formation of valleys, and on deluges and 
denudations, will perhaps be the most interest- 
ing to the reader, as contain an 
account of the great changes which the surface 
of our globe appears to have undergone at 
comparatively recent periods. At the conclu- 
sion of Chap. VIII. on the coal strata, the 
author has introduced some observations on 
the period when the coal mines of E 
— he contends) be exhausted. These 
we extract, as they relate to a subject in 
which every Englishman is more or less con~ 
cerned. 








* Coal was known, anil -partially used, at a 
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very early period of our hi + I was in- 
pe by Poe Marquess of Hastings, that 
stone hammers and -stone tools were found in 
some of the old workings in his mines at 
Ashby Wolds ; and his lordship informed me 
also, that similar stone tools had been. dis- 
covered in the old workings in the coal mines 
in the north of Ireland. Hence we may infer 
that these coal mines were worked at a very 
remote period, when the use of metallic tools 
was not general. The burning of coal was 
prohibited in London in the year 1308, by the 
royal proclamation of Edward the First. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth the burning of 
coal was again prohibited in London. during 
the sitting of aaliated ment, lest the health of the 
knights of the shire should suffer injury during 
their abode in the metropolis. In the year 1643 
the use of coal had become so general, and the 
price being then very high, many of the poor 
are said to have perished for want.of fuel. At 
the present day, when the consumption of coal 
in our iron-furnaces and manufactories, and 
for domestic use, is immense, we cannot but 
mre the exhaustion of our coal-beds as in- 
volving the destruction of a great portion of 
our private comfort and national prosperity. 
Nor is the period very remote when the coal 
districts which at present supply the metropolis 
with fuel will cease to yield any more. The 
annual quantity of coal shipped in the rivers 
Tyne and Wear, according to Mr. Bailey, 
exceeded three million tons. A cubic yard of 
coal weighs nearly one ton, and the number 
of tons contained in a bed of coal one square 
mile in extent and one yard in thickness, is 
about four millions. The number and extent of 
all the principal coal-beds in Northumberland 
and Durham. are known; and from these data it 
has been calculated that the coal in these coun- 
ties will last 360 years. Mr. Bailey in his Sur- 
vey of Durham s that one-third of the coal 
being already got, the coal districts will be 
exhausted in 200 years. It is probable. that 
many beds of inferior coal, which are now 
neglected, may in future be worked ; but. the 
consumption of coal being greatly increased 
since Mr. Bailey published his Survey of Dur- 
ham, we may admit his calculation to be an 
— to the truth.”’* 
. Bakewell then states the inaccuracies of 
Dr. Thomson’s calculations on this subject 
in the Annals of Philosophy), and compares 
with those of Mr. Bailey and Mr. Winch ; 
and after making allowance for the waste of 
coal at the mouth of the pit, and the quantity of 
. aa) left unwrought in the mines, he concludes 
that the period when the coal mines of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham will be exhausted 
(giving it the longest duration), cannot exceed 
360 years from the present time. 

‘* It eannot (says the author) be deemed un- 
interesting to inquire what are the repositories 
of coal that can supply the metropolis and the 
southern counties, when: no more can be ob- 
tained from the Tyne and the Wear. The 
only coal-fields of any extent on the eastern 
side of England between London and Durham, 
are those of ire, and those in the West 
Riding of Y The Derbyshire coal- 
field is not of sufficient magnitude to supply 





* «« The waste of coal at the pit’s mouth may be stated 
one-sixth of the sold, and that in the 
at one-third. his Treatise on Coal 


Yorkshire which are yet unwrought;; .but. the 
time is not very distant when they must be 
put in requisition to supply the vast demand of 
that pens manufacturing county, which at 
present consumes nearly all the produce of its 
own coal mines. In the midland counties, 
Staffordshire possesses the nearest coal district 
to the metropolis of any great extent; but 
such is the, immense daily consumption of coal 
in the iron-furnaces and founderies, that it is 
generally believed this will be the first of 
our own coal-fields that will be exhausted. 
The thirty-feet. bed of coal in the Dudley coal- 
field is of limited extent; and in the present 
mode of working it, more than two-thirds of 
the coal is wasted and left in the mine. If we 
look to Whitehaven or Lancashire, or to any 
of the minor coal-fields in the west of England, 
we can derive little hope of their being able to 
supply London and the southern counties with 
He after the import of coal fails from Nor- 
thumberland and Durham. We may thus 
anticipate a period, not very remote, when all 
the English mines of coal and iron-stone will 
be exhausted; and, were we disposed to in- 
dulge in gloomy forebodings, like the ingeni- 
ous authoress of ‘ the Last Man,’ we might 
draw a melancholy picture of our starving 
and declining population, and describe some 
manufacturing patriarch travelling to see the 
last expiring English furnace before he emi- 
grated to distant regions. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have in South Wales, adjoining the 
Bristol Channel, an almost exhaustless sup- 
ply of coal and iron-stone which are yet 
nearly unwrought. It has been stated that 
this coal-field extends over about 1200 square 
miles, and that there are twenty-three beds of 
workable coal, the total average thickness of 
which is 95 feet, and the quantity contained in 
each acre is 100,000 tons, or 65,000,000 tons 
per square mile. If from this we deduct, one 
half for waste and for the minor extent of the 
upper beds, we shall have a clear supply of 
coal equal to 32,000,000 tons per square mile. 
Now if we admit that the five million tons of 
coal from the Northumberland and Durham 
mines is equal to nearly one-third of the total 
annual consumption of coal in England, each 
square mile of the Welch coal-field would yield 
coal for two years’ consumption ; and as there 
are from one thousand to twelve hundred 
square miles in this coal-field, it would supply 
England with fuel for two thousand years, after 
all our English coal mines are worked out.” 

Mr. Bakewell states, however, that a con- 
siderable part of the coal in South Wales is of 
an inferior quality, and is not at present burnt 
for domestic use. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Fall of Nineveh: a Poem. By 
J. Atherstone. 
A Porm in Miltonic blank verse, and formed 
on that great model. It paints the fall of the 
mighty city as painted by Martin in his extra- 
ordinary picture about to be exhibited. We 
are sorry that we, this week, have-no room for 
quotation. 


The Art of Invigorating.and Prolonging Life 
by Diet and Regimen. By the late Dr. 
Kitchiner. Whittaker. 

Tas is a much editionof a produc- 

tion which, in its original form, has had a very 

extensive sale; and as the subjecticomes home 
to every bosom, we have no doubt but this cu- 
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Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
3-vols. 12mo. H. Colburn. 
THovGH too late in the week to do these 
pages justice, we cannot refrain from their 
merited, though passing, eulogium. If the 
most brilliant wit; remarks as acute in ob. 
servation as they are profound in judgment; 
playful satire, by the side of sound philosophy ; 
a narrative whose interest never flags; and 
some pictures of the most rivetting interest ; 
— if these can make a work popular, Pelham 
will be as first-rate in celebrity as it is in excel- 
lence. The scenes are laid in the present day, 
and in fashionable life ; but we protest against 
meaning to class it with the general run of 
“ fashionable novels,’? written with the Court 
Guide, like a rhyming dictionary, by way of 
help, on the table. The great merit of Pelham 
is its individuality of character: but we must 
leave it till next week to justify praise such as 

we now bestow. 


The Prima Donna ; a Tale of To-Day. 12mo. 

Edward Bull. 
WE must beg leave to quote a portion of this 
soi-disant ** author’s” preface. ‘It was the 
author’s original intention to produce a work 
entitled the Female Character”—“ but think. 
ing the title he had first chosen of a too dig- 
nified and general description, he has adopted 
one which he has reason to believe will’ be of 
greater attraction, although not relating to the 
whole of the work, which professes rather to 
illustrate than to develop the female charac- 
ter.” A most modest setting-forth of our 
“ author’s” intentions ! whose originality must 
be great, when we just mention, that the 
Prima Donna is a poor translation, or rather 
imitation, of Henrietta, the German novel of 
which Mdlle. Sontag is the heroine, containing 
the history, either false or true, of her royal 
and romantic engagement. Could any one 
suppose so batefaced a plagiarism would escape 
detection ? There are some other tales; but 
the “* Adventures of a Guinea” has been ‘dete- 
riorated. 


Solitary Walks through Many Lands. By 
Derwent Conway, Author of the “ Tales of 
the Ardennes.” 2 vols. 12mo.. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

Two gracefully written volumes, containing 

some very picturesque descriptions, and. some 

prettily told legends, with a tinge of romance 
over the whole which will doubtless be very 
attractive to the author’s more juvenile readers. 





ORIGINAL ConnEsrenesnes. 
» May 

Horrnce to render my letters more interesting, 
I attend literary soirées twice a week ; but £ 
am generally disappointed in my calculations, 
as systems are the order of the day, and civil- 
isation the never-ending rallying word. On the 
last evening the party was mixed; old school, 
new school, philosophers, anti-philosophers, 
Owenites, Sayites, in fact ites of all descrip- 
tions, each of which held forth “* to tire 
each other down ;”’ and the sees Yaouen Babel did 
not furnish a greater variet 
than these gentlemen did per Fn : all agreed 
as to the ee Seca. cee o 
the specific capable of producing a cure; 80 
that Mvhile doctors are ings the poor 
patient runs a chance of dying of exhaustion. 
At least, en attendant the decision of wise 
heads as to the choice of remedies, murder- 
ing, thieving, cheating, hanging, starving, and 
begging, are going on in the old routine, or 
rather gaining ground. 

Wednesday last I went to Lafond’s concert, 
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which I was surprised to find (owing to the 
high price of tickets) so well attended. To 
lovers of instrumental music, Lafond left no 

ing unsatisfied: he not only enchanted his 
audience, but seemed peculiarly delighted with 
himself, and received with much grace that 
applause he judged so justly bestowed. His 
appearance is that of a petit maitre masqué ; 
and the divine sounds he draws from his 
violin are little in harmony with his dandy- 
like tournure. Y. Hertz performed admi- 
rably on the piano-forte: he speaks of visiting 
London this summer. As for the vocal per- 
formance, it was worse than bad — it was lu- 
dicrous. Mademoiselle Sicard, first cantatrice 
of the Lisbon theatre, appeared to think gri- 
macing was to make up for the suffering she 
inflicted on the ear. A few Italians who 
were present encored her, to the great terror 
of the audience, who dreaded her acquiescence. 
Madame Malibran and Pisaroni having spoilt 
the Parisians, discordant tones can no longer 
pass for melody. 

Zuccoli appeared at the Italian Opera on 
Friday evening, in the réle of Don Magnifico, 
in Cenerentola: he at first seemed intimi- 
dated; but the French, ever alive to good 
feeling, re-animated his co by frequent 
applauses, which he afterwards justified : his 
voice is deep, and his bass notes Yay fine. 
Madame Malibran was delightful in the charac- 
ter of Cenerentola, which she performed with 
her usual grace. The ex-melodist Martin drew 
an immense crowd to the Opéra Comique; places 
that were not previously taken, were not to 
be had for love or money. The heat was 
insupportable, and ladies were much incom- 
moded from the size of their sleeves, which 
admit no wang: hy space: a box for six, 
to do justice to that part of ladies’ dress, can 
only admit four. 

Macready’s departure is quite ah event ; 
“he came, was seen, and conquered.” Ma- 
demoiselle Mars some nights ago, performed 
the ré/e of Susanna, in the Marriage of Fi- 
garo, in which she appeared so delightful, 
so charming, that one ceased to wonder that 
young men forget her years, and the old re- 
gret the number of theirs. In the tone of her 
Voice there is a magic scarcely to be conceived, 
much less expressed. She is one of those ever- 

‘ on which Cupid will hang his bow until 
ime shall make a last effort to revenge her 
having so long resisted his power. It appears 
she is engaged for the Italian theatre in Lon- 
don. Tivoli gardens were opened to-day for the 
first time ; but the rain most ungallantly spoiled 
sport, and prevented tender lovers, who delight 
in coloured lamps and shady walks, as also the 
pursuers of pleasure, from enjoying the prepara- 
tions made for their reception; and many a 
matrimonial téte.a-téte supplied the place of 
agreeable conversations and speculations. 
éze expired this morning ; and the buzz 
y gone round of who is to fill his place. 
say M. Peyronet, others M. Rovez, or 
ortalis. The group forming the emblem 
e Restoration is not yet finished. How 
did Napoleon think that he was preparing 
ument to celebrate the return of the 
when he caused that arch to be 
the Place Carrousel, to support his 
! but it is said, ‘“‘ one soweth, 
reapeth.” The admiring multi- 
who flattered him and bowed knee, 
equally in raptures in viewing the 
which have taken his place ; and, 

put there, the feeling of admi- 
They talk of 
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merely to console the piétons for some broken 
‘legs and arms, as, in re-lity, those who are to 
depend on their own limbs to conduct them, 
must often choose between a variety of appa- 
rent deaths; and to escape a waggon, must 
run, perhaps, under the wheels of my lord 
duke’s carriage——no space being left free— 
water-carriers, wood-sawyers, vegetable mer- 
chants, alternately filling up the sides of the 
street, as also cabriolets and fiacres stopping 
before the doors of the hotels: indeed, there is 
no public gallantry shewn for the delicate sex, 
whatever may be private politesse. Mud and 
dirt are the portion of all those whose médiocre 
means cannot aspire to a fiacre. There is to be 
a grand review on the 12th ; it was twice put off. 
The king goes to St. Cloud on the 20th, to enjoy 
the pleasure of liberty, and to get rid of eti- 
quette. Hunting rabbits is his favourite occu- 
pation : he generally goes out on these expedi- 
tions before breakfast: he must be in a direct 
line from Nimrod. The Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, when at St. Cloud, is up every morning 
at seven o’clock, and is generally reading or 
working at that hour. All those who imme- 
diately approach her person are most devoted 
to her, particularly the guards, who always 
prefer her service to that of any of the others 
of the royal family. She is by far the most 
considerate and feeling, though by some she 
is accused of severity: I have known of many 
kind and generous actions of hers, which were 
never meant to be revealed, and which are 
totally in opposition to the sternness of cha- 
racter ascribed to her. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 
WE have little to add to the accounts in last 
preceding Literary Gazette respecting the fate 
of our enterprising coun min Africa. It 
is now stated that Mr. Dickson has never 
been heard of since he penetrated far into the 
country ; and it is therefore concluded that 
he has been murdered. Our readers may re- 
member that by the last accounts of this gen- 
tleman, he was (so long ago as November 
1825) at Whydah, on his way to Dahomey, in 
company with M. de Souza, a Portuguese, 
who had lived at that court for many years ; 
and it was afterwards reported that he had 
not only reached Bahomey (the capital), but 
had again left it on the last day of December 
for the Shar country.* Poor Clapperton and 
Pearce were at that period at Badagry, in the 
Bight of Benin, about to proceed on their 
fatal journey for Sockatoo. It is melancholy 
to reflect, that more than two years since, Ma- 
jor Laing was near to, or at, Timbuctoo, intend- 
ing to descend the river or rivers to the coast : 
the inference to be drawn from his non-ap- 
pearance, and the total silence that has since 
prevailed concerning him, is, we grieve to re- 
peat, of the most gloomy kind; for the loose 
report, that he was in Timbuctoo in March 
1827 (in which case he would have been a 
whole year there) is too feeble to ufford a 
cheering ray of hope.t 
* See Literary Gazette, No. 523. 
+ But even beyond this (though some one ventures to 
contradict our statements in the Courier newspaper), we 
tional of the 





tent ; described his stature and his red m: . 
whiskers, and beard, in a way which left no doubt of the 


identity of Major white man, they said, was 
afterwards murdered by the into his tent ; 
and the sad story is but too fully by the long 
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Captain Clapperton, whose loss is now the 
subject of such deep and general regret, was a 
fine fellow, of about five feet eleven inches in 
height, with a high and commanding fore- 
head, and an undaunted, yet pleasing and 
intelligent, expression of countenance. Mr. 
Murray has his portrait by Mr. Manton, a 
young artist of great merit. Previous to his 
death, at the age of thirty-eight, he was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton. The return of his 
servant, Richard Lander, and the preservation 
of his papers, may be deemed little less than 
miraculous; and a remarkable fact is men- 
tioned as having led to this escape. We no- 
ticed in our last, that an attempt had been 
made to poison him; and it appears that by 
some fortunate chance it failed to affect him ; 
which, when the natives saw, their super- 
stitious notions were excited in his behalf. 
They believed that he bore a charmed life, and 
was protected by the Great Being; in con- 
sequence of which, they not only treated him 
better, but suffered him to depart. The King 
of Badagry, however, demanded and obtained 
for his ransom, goods to the amount of 61/. 
namely, guns, powder, romals, taffety, &. 
Lander’s own wanderings, between April 1827 
and January 1828, are not the least extra- 
ordinary portion of this interesting adventure ; 
and we understand, that in the midat of all his 
difficulties and dangers, he contrived to con- 
ceal a watch of his late master’s, which was 
originally meant to be presented by Captain 
Clapperton to the Sultan Bello, on taking 
leave of that faithless ruler. 

The route taken by Lander, on his return 
to the coast, differed'a good deal from that 
which he followed with Captain Clapperton in 
going up the country. He travelled seventeen 
days in an entirely different direction, endea- 
vouring to trace if the Niger fell into the river 
of Benin; and if he could escape by descend- 
ing that stream. He was compelled, however, 
to abandon this project, being pursued by the 
Fellatahs, with the design of murdering him. 
He traversed parts of Housa, Nyffe, Hio, and 
other countries utterly unknown to Europeans ; 
and, finally, made his perilous way to Bodagry, 
as we have related.—Lander is a compact, 
well-built young man, apparently of 26 or 
28 years of age, and about five feet six or 
seven inches in height. His countenance may 
be styled handsome, and possesses considerable 
intelligence and expression. He looks fresh 
and well after his arduous journey; and his 
modest, though unembarrassed, demeanour and 
manners, add much to the interest which must 
be very generally felt in his behalf. He is, 
we understand, preparing a journal of his 
travels, which will be added to the narrative 
of his late master and friend. 


FERNANDO PO, 

[A letter by the steam-vessel, of ten days’ later date than 
that which appeared in our last No., has since reached 
ee 

Clarence Cove, 16th January. 

As Maidstone Bay offered itself as the point 
most desirable, from its locality, for an establish- 
ment, we anchored here in the first instance, 
and immediately set about clearing away Point 
William, which, from its being less thickly 
wooded than any other part of the bay, and 
also from its nearly insular position, we con- 
ceived to be the best calculated for defence. 
We examined the island as far as its eastern 
point, and finding nothing equal to Point 
William, Captain Owen finally made up his 


+} mind, called it Clarence, and disembarked the 





troops and natives to house themselves. This 
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seeeaien wae cuts leted in less than a week. 
hey then turned-to with good will; and 
you will be surprised when I tell you that in 
two months we have cleared away nearly a 
square quarter of a mile of African wood and 
jungle ;—we have cut carriage-roads through 
the whole of the establishment, which mea- 
sures nearly a square mile in extent ;—we 
have built a block-house, hospital, a house for 
the master builder, several large storehouses, 
workshops, bakehouse, &c. &c. We have a 
market twice a-week, at which we purchase 
stock of all kinds for iron hoop, bar iron, and 
common knives. We get a good sheep for six 
inches of bar; and eight fowls, bo iret 
weight of yams, for the same quantity. Fruits 
un anent and what there are, are wild and 
uncultivated, and consequently insipid. The 
natives are a harmless, inoffensive race of 
people; very filthy in their habits:—ex. gr. 
they plait their hair into long ringlets, which 
flow over their shoulders; these ringlets are 
clotted with palm oil and red clay, and thus all 
round their necks and all over their shoulders 
is running this precious mixture. The com- 
monalty besmear their whole bodies with this 
compound ; while the chiefs, by way of distinc. 
tion, cover eg enype ge &c. with a thick 
coating of gray clay, which gives them a very 
singular appearance, their eyes being the only 
black part about them. Clothing they have 
none to boast of: their caps are basket-work, 
ornamented with feathers, monkeys’ sculls, 
bones, &c.; and the chiefs have rams’ horns 
in theirs, to demonstrate their dignity. Their 
arms are long, wooden, barbed spears; they 
have also the sling, with which they are very 
expert. They are extremely jealous of their 
women ; though, heaven knows, they have not 
much to fear from us on their agcount, as I 
never saw a race of human bei so like the 
monkey breed in my life. All the natives, 
male and female, have their faces dreadfully 
seamed, being cut across in different streaks 
with knives, which does not much improve 
their appearance and beauty. They continue 
to be much terrified at the report of a musket. 
Though the use and construction have been 
explained to them, they always approach with 
caution and distrust. 
Palm oil may be procured at about a penny 


D. 
e regret to hear that the ulcer cases are 
ing very serious. 
It is mentioned to us, on the authority of 
another letter, that nutmeg and other spices 
have been found growing in a wild state. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Friday evening, May 2d. — Mr. Knowles, 
F.R.S., of the Navy ce, delivered, before 
the president and members of this Institution, 
a lecture upon “‘ the rise, progress, and present 
state of naval architecture in Great Britain.” 

Mr. Knowles prefaced his discourse by shew- 
ing the advantages of naval architecture to all 
commercial countries, and the benefits which 
England has at all times derived from her 
naval force: and that his meaning of terms 


might not be misunderstood, he entered into 
an elaborate but sufficiently plain description 
of the methods of finding the displacement of 
floating bodies, —their stability, by a point 
called the metacentre, the merit of discovering 

bs 5——the resist- 


England was laid by Alfred, who, in order to 
prevent invasion, built a fleet of galleys, which 
surpassed in size and velocity those of his prin- 
cipal enemy, the Danes; and having contrived 
these himself; he may truly be considered, in 
the order of time, the first naval architect for 
ships of war of which England can boast. 

His remarks then went to the succeedi 
reigns until the Conquest, and he clearly shewed 
that this country was p us or otherwise, 
even in this remote period of its history, as the 
naval force was increased or neglected. 

The conquest of England by William gave 
a great accession of strength, and it was at this 
time that the sovereignty of the narrow seas 
was claimed, which claim was maintained 
during the next century; and in the reign 
of John, the English enforced, not only this, 
but a right to the whole sea—for it was enacted, 
that if the masters of foreign ships should 
refuse to strike their colours to the flag of 
England, such ships should be considered law- 
ful prizes, 

e next part particularly worthy of no- 
tice, is that in which he described the ships of 
the reign of Edward I. as being “ rude in 
form, fitted with one mast only, and little 
capable of performing voyages, except the wind 
blew on the shore whence their attention was 
directed. In the middle of these ships ma- 
chines were placed for projecting darts or 
stones, and forward and abaft were castles, 
in which archers and cross-bow men were 
placed ; but when they came to close-quarters, 
the sword was the weapon used.” 

He then dilated upon the changes which the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass, and 
cannon, had brought about in naval architec- 
ture, and stated, that no better description 
could be given of the infant state of naviga- 
tion immediately before this period, than that 
by Dryden ;— 

“ Rude as their ships were navigated then, 

Coasting they the land within their k 
And knew no north but when the pole-star shone.” 

He then proceeded to describe the magni- 
ficent ship laid down by Henry VII., called 
the Great Harry, examined her critically, from 
a beautiful model placed before him, and shew- 
ed ue penne of her build, and the merits 
and defects of her construction. 

All the improvements which had been made 
in naval itecture during the succeeding 
reigns to that of Charles I. were adverted to ; 
and he exhibited a draught of the Sovereign of 
the Seas, a ship then built by Phineas Pett, a 
graduate of Cambridge, which ship, for that 
period, he considered a master-piece of the art. 

Beautiful models of an ancient galley, of the 
Great Harry, and a very complete drawing of 
the Sovereign of the Seas, were exhibited, to 
establish the observations of the lecturer. 

Mr. Knowles intimated his intention of re- 
suming this interesting subject on Friday 
evening, the 16th inst., and of then explaining 
all the modern improvements in the art, by 
suitable 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hail’s New General Atlas. Part VII. 
Ir improvement could readily take on a 
production which we liked so from its 


commencement, we would say that this Aélas 
improves as it goes on. The present Part con- 
sists of England and Wales, China, and Van 
Diemen’s Land—all executed in a manner than 
which nothing can be more excellent in map- 


ng Christ Chure 
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He then observed, that the naval power of 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, May 3.—On Wednesday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C. H. Turner, Christ Church; T. 
Paley, University College; Rev. T. Penruddocke, Wad- 
ham College; Rev. R. Shuckburgh, Trinity College; 
E. H. B. » Fellow of Merton Col 

S ror Se Rie Hon. John Viscount En- 
combe, New College, G ores ay. wk T. 
Pembroke College; G. H. Goodwin, Queen’s Co! 1 
E. C. H » Worcester College; W. M- Du y 


R. T. Tucker, B.A. of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem. ® ‘ 








ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May Ist, a paper was read, entitled, 4 De- 
scription of a Vertical Floating Collimator, and 
an Account of its Application to Astronomical 
Observations, with a Circle, and with a Zenith 
Telescope. By Capt. Henry Kater, V.P.R.S. 

The construction of the instrument’ which 
forms the subject of this paper is a material 
improvement on that of the horizontal floating 
collimator, of which an account was given by 
the author in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1825. Its superiority is derived from its 
adaptation to the vertical, instead of the hori- 
zontal, position, by which the sources of error 
arising from the necessity of transferring the 
instrument to different sides of the observatory 
and of taking the float out of the mercury and 
replacing it at each observation, are wholly 
obviated. The vertical floating collimator has 
the further ——— of being ada for use, 
not only with a circle, but also with a telescope, 
either of the refracting or reflecting kind. Such 
a telescope, furnished with a wire micrometer, 
and directed to the zenith, becomes a zenith 
telescope, free from all the objections to which 
the zenith sector, and the zenith telescope, with 
a plumb-line, are liable. 

The instrument — . ny ageing: on @ omtere 
mah stand, whi ides on two 
beams, floed at the upper part of the Bo 

, in the direction of the meridian, end 
which has a circular aperture in the centre, 
guarded at its edge by a projecting rim of iron, 
to admit of the passage of the telescope. The 
telescope, which is forty inches long, is sup- 
ported in the vertical position by a b , CON« 
necting it with a circular iron rmg, ten inches 
and six-tenths in diameter, which floats in mer- 
cury. The mercury is contained in a circular 
iron trough, the central a of which is 
sufficiently large to allow of its turning freely 
round the rim which rises from the oe of 
the aperture of the stand. The object-glass of 
the telescope is placed at its lowest end, and its 
focus is occupied by a diaphragm, of 
two brass plates, each cut so as to form an angle 
of 135 deg. and placed opposite to each other, 
so that the points are brought to an 
aceurate coincidence, thus leaving on each side 
intervening , which form vertical —_ 
of 45 deg. rb The telescope below, whet 
belonging to a circle or a zenith , is to 
be directed so that the image of these angles 
shall be bisected 4 ee on aes 
which purpose the diap the r 
is iuminated by a bull’s-eye lantern, placed 
at a convenient distance upon one of the beams 
crossing the observatory; the light being re- 
flected downwards by a plane mirror placed in 
a screen, with a suitable aperture immediatel 
above the collimator. The collimator is th 
to be turned half round in azimuth, the motion 
being facilitated by rollers, and limited at its 


extent by two catches, which receive a project- 
ing wir ne vo the cater dle of the tough 


in this situation, the observation of the 
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hragm by the telescope, and the bisection 
tes gles: ae to be repeated, and the mean 
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of the two positions will indicate the exact 
point of the zenith. Minute directions are 
given by the author for the construction of all 
the parts of the collimator, and for their proper 
adjustments ; together with an account of the 
precautions to be taken in the employment of 
the instrument. The time required for com- 
pleting the determination of the zenith point 
its means need not exceed two minutes ; and 
if to this be added the time necessary for a 
second set of observations of the same kind, for 
the purpose of verification, and of a nearer ap- 
proach to accuracy, the whole time required 
will not be more than five minutes, during 
which it is not probable that any sensible dis- 
turbance can have taken place in the position of 
the instrument from changes of temperature. 

Tables are given containing registers of nu- 
merous series of experiments made, both by the 
author and by several of his friends, with a 
view to determine the stability of the instru- 
ment, and the degree of reliance that can be 
placed in the results. In the first series, out 
of sixty independent determinations of the 
zenith Per, there are twenty-five, the error of 
each of which does not exceed one-tenth of a 
second ; thirty-seven under two-tenths ; forty- 
seven under three-tenths ; fifty-five under four- 
tenths; three between four and five-tenths ; 
and two a little above half a second. But the 
author thinks it probable that the greater part 
of these errors, minute as they are, must be 
attributed to want of power in the micrometer, 
which power is directly as the focal length of 
the object-glass, or mirror, of the telescope to 
which it is attached, and which necessarily 
limits the precision of which it is capable. 

The author next gives the results of some 
experiments with a collimator made for Captain 
Foster, having a float of only five inches in 
diameter, and with a telescope five inches long : 
the errors, generally, do not amount to more 
than two-tenths of a second. 

He then enters into details as to the manner 
of using the vertical floating collimator in 
astronomical observations, beginning with the 

rtable azimuth and altitude circle described 

y the Rev. F. Wollaston in his Fasciculus 

Astronomicus, and applicable to other similar 
Instruments. The new collimator affords, also, 
the most perfect method of adjusting the line 
of collimation of a maral circle, or of placing it 
at right angles to the axis. 

The author next proceeds to describe the 
method of applying the instrument to the zenith 

In comparing the observations made 
by the zenith sector belonging to the Board of 
ce, with the zenith telescope used in 
conjunction with the vertical floating collima- 
tor, the mean of errors in the former case was 
+0".54 and —0”.75; in the latter, + 0.44 and 
—0'.66, From observations made on y Dra- 
conis, the zenith distance of which at Green- 
wich is 0° : 2’: 6.36, and at York Gate 
0° : 0 : 35”.67, the difference of latitude be- 
tween the two places was found to be 0°:2’:42."03, 
that of Greenwich being 51° : 28’ : 38.96, and 
of York Gate 51°: 31’: 20/.99. 

From the degree of precision attain- 
able by the employment of the vertical floating 
collimator, from the facility of its construction 
and application, and the time saved by using it, 
the author deems it not unreasonable to infer, 
that, ere long, the use of the level and plumb- 


chambers of the Royal Asiatic Society in Graf- 
ton Street. Prince ld was in the chair; 
and Earl Spencer, Lord Melville, Mr. Wynne, 
Sir Gere Ouseley, Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
Colonel Fitzclarence, and many other eminent 
individuals were present. We purpose giving 
a detailed account of this important association, 
and of these proceedings, in our next No, 


THE LITERARY FUND. 

THE anniversary of this admirable Institution, 
on Wednesday next, bids fair to be amply at- 
tended by many persons of high rank and lite- 
rary fame. The Duke of Somerset, the Presi- 
cent, takes the chair; and a number of noble- 
men and other distinguished characters have 
signified their intention to support his Grace on 
this occasion. It is hardly necessary to call the 
regards of the lovers of letters to the distresses 
of but too many of those whose lives are de- 
voted to them, or to exhort their more prosper- 
ous brethren in particular, te remember them in 
theirhour ef adversity. The sufferings assuaged 
by the Literary Fund would make a volume of 
the saddest cast ; only illuminated by the beams 
which well-directed charity throws over the 
gloom of the unfortunate and miserable. Not 
a month passes, but the desolate author is 
fed, the widow and the orphan comforted, the 
death-bed itself smoothed, by the application of 
its means; and we rejoice to say, that they are 
continually increasing, like the widow’s cruise 
of oil, so as to become more and more widely 
effectual. A few days since, by the decease of 
an annuitant, £1,800 three per cent reduced 
stock was added to the capital; and to this 
the produce of the anniversary will no doubt 
form a considerable augmentation: so that the 
benevolence of the Committee, under the ever- 
active and able superintendence of its chair- 
man, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, may take a 
sweep more than ever congenial to the feelings 
which dictate its humane exertions. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
WuateEveEnk excellence in the various branches 
of the fine arts may be displayed in the several 
Exhibitions at this season of the year, the lion’s 
share of public attention will naturally fall to 
the show of the Academy. Time, fashion, and 
the sanction of royalty, combine to charter its 
claims. And yet, without dwelling on the 
unfitness of most of the rooms at Somerset 
House for the advantageous exhibition of works 
of art, and entertaining, as we do, a full sense 
of the brilliant talent of some of the highly 
accomplished members of the academic body 
and their associated contributors,—it must be 
acknowledged, that with many productions of 
transcendent merit are snsiualy seen others of 
an inferior Sore age — ought — to be 
allowed to a n suchcompany. The t 
fault, iedecl denies to be the aintbeiniente 
of pictures. In the present period of accumu- 
lated and accumulating art, it is really time for 
the Royal Academy to shew their discrimina- 
tion and taste* by a more deliberate and rigor- 
ous selection than heretofore. The salutary 
effects of such a principle are strikingly mani- 
fest in the Exhibition of the Society of Painters 
« 
ai capeManemlinatny Hace s 
on the wof the President de- 





line in celestial ‘observa i creed that two tickets should be sent to Lady de Tabley, 
pally tial tions will be wholly for the private view on Friday, the da appointed for 
ned. Family and select friends; and t this compli- 
ment should continue to be paid to her ladyship dw 
ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. her This is at a handsome and just tribute to 


TRE first general 
to this Fund was held on Wednesday, at the 
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in Water Colours; and if it were adopted b 
the Royal Academy, among other benefits, it 
would repress mediocrity, and tend to diminish 
the number of those professors of the fine arts, 
who, in the absence of legitimate powers, have 
recourse to the most discreditable modes of ad- 
vancement. It may be said, that to extend 
the system of exclusion would occasion great 
disappointment to individuals. But, as Fuzeli 
well remarked, * it is better to deter than to 
delude.” Besides, if every crevice in the whole 
building were filled, disappointment there still 
would be; although we are satisfied that, in 
most cases, if those artists whose works are 
placed so high as not to be seen, or so low as 
not to be found, were asked the question, they 
would prefer rejection to such treatment. 

And now for a more quiet and deliberate 
examination of the great room than it was pos- 
sible to enter into on the day of the private 
view ; our notice of which was of a general 
character, or, where at all detailed, had refer- 
ence principally to the portrait department of 
the Exhibition. * 

Although we observed at the first glance that 
the mantel of the fire-place, which in most 

ears is the great point of attraction, had not 
its usual charm, yet, on our second visit, we 
naturally enough went towards it, in search, 
and in hope,—but we were disappointed. 

No. 128. Richard the First, called Ceur de 
Lion, at the Battle of Ascalon, in the act of 
unhorsing Saladine. <A. Cooper, R.A.—In 
saying that we were disappointed, we do not 
mean in the slightest degree to disparage Mr. 
Cooper's talents, or to deny that his picture 
possesses great merit of its kind; but we have 
been so accustomed to meet in this place with 
the more familiar and interesting scenes of 
Wilkie, Mulreatly, Landseer, and others in 
that class of art, that an expression of regret 
at their absence broke from us unavoidably ; 
the more especially as we knew of pictures 
(to which we shall by and by advert) which 
would have more advantageously occupied this 
favourite spot than that at present placed there. 
We must observe, however, that this produc. 
tion of Mr. Cooper’s displays all the clearness 
and cleanness of execution for which he is so 
celebrated. In fact, we conceive that he pushes 
this quality, good in itself, to excess; for he 
sends his horses into the field of battle as well 
groomed as if they were to be had up for show 
at Tattersall’s. The composition, nevertheless, 
is full of ability and spirit. 

No. 70. Dido directing the Equipment of the 
Fleet, or the Morning of the Carthaginian Em- 
pire. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—Visitor! be- 
fore you venture to look at this picture, pray 
take a hint from the pretty Peasant of Ander- 
nach (No. 78, by H. Howard, R.A.), and veil 
your si Kandy daptnog: or it will be over- 

by the of the violent colours here 
assembled. It is really too much for an artist 
to exercise so despotic a sway over the sun, as 
to make that glorious, and, as it has been hi- 
therto supposed, independent luminary, act pre- 
cisely in conformity to his caprice ; pouring its 
rays on yee upon which they could not 
possibly fall, and hiding them from others in 
the direct line of their influence. There is 
scarcely a word of truth in the whole picture. 
Our high opinion of Mr. Turner’s powers has 
been frequently expressed ; but if he will “ un- 
lace his ‘reputation thus,” if he will entire 
desert that nature, to his former love of whi 
he is indebted for his eminence, we must sus- 
pend our admiration of his works, until he 





becomes sensible of the evils consequent on 
such unpardonable infidelity. 
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No. 99. Esther approaching <Ahasuerus. 
G. Jones, R.A.—We are rejoiced to see Mr. 
Jones employing his talents on a subject of 
a high and classical character; his qualifica- 
tions for distinguishing himself in which, we 
have repeatedly asserted in the Literary Ga- 
zette, when commenting on his admirable 
drawings. The picture under our notice ful- 
fils our most ne prognostics. It is 
worthy the pencil of Rembrandt. 

No. 10. Italian Scene in the Anno Santo; 
Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome and St. 
Peter's: Evening, C. Eastlake, A.—We have 
no hesitation in saying 
Mr. Eastlake’s happiest productions. He has 
shewn great skill in the variety of action and 
attitude of his devout travellers; and still 
more in the judicious gradation of their ex- 
pression. The picture is very harmoniously 
coloured ; and we were much pleased with the 
character of its execution, which is sufficiently 
clean, without any approach to hardness. 

No. 193. A Composition, taken from the 
following Passages of the Eleventh Book of 
Milton's Paradise Lost. W. Etty, R.A. 
Elect.—(The passages are from the descrip- 
tion of Adam’s vision of his posterity.) Many 
parts of this performance display Mr. Etty’s 
great talents to advantage. There is, never- 
theless, much to blame and lament. The 
action of some of the figures is outrageous. 
One female in particular, dancing with all 
her might, so strongly reminded us of a pass- 
age, not in Milton’s Paradise Lost, but in 
Burns’s Tam O’Shanter, that, while we gazed 
at her, we could scarcely refrain from ex- 
claiming, ‘* Weel done, cutty Sark!” We 
have dy warned Mr. Etty to avoid that 
deadly sin against good taste, voluptuousness. 
We warn him —- To*gdvert to minor 
matters; surely the strong opposition of the 
blue sky in the back-ground, although it may 
serve to relieve the figures in front, and al- 
though it may occasionally have had the 
sanction of Titian, is unnecessarily harsh and 
crude. 

No. 174. Cupid and Nymph. W. Hilton, 
R.A.—We have scarcely ever seen any thing 
more captivating than this beautiful group. 
Rubens might Ren painted the flesh more 

lowingly, diversifying his tints with all the 

ues of the rainbow; but what would have 
been his forms? where would have been the 
charm of playful yet pure expression which 
illuminates this delightful work ? Nor let us 
be understood, in talking of Rubens’s splendour 
of colouring, to imply that Mr. Hilton is de- 
ficient in that respect. His picture is sweetly 
though chastely coloured. 

No. 177. A Lady of Rank of the Fifteenth 
Century, with two Attendants. G. Saint 
Evre.—The name of the artist being new to 
us, and being that of a foreigner, we turned 
to the appendix of the catalogue, and found 
that M. Saint Evre is a Parisian. .We assure 

him, however, that it is not politeness to a 
stranger, but justice to a man of talent, which 
induces us to express our admiration of his 
work, which is replete with good taste, and 
the composition and character of which are 
very interesting and dramatic. M. Saint 
Evre's style very much resembles that of the 
English school; and would do credit to any 
school whatever. 

No. 59. Doubtful Weather. W. Collins, 
R.A.—That you may swear to. To say no- 
thing of the tones of the sky, the action of 
the old fisherman is as intelligible as any lan- 
guage could ibly be. The scene is on the 


that this is one of | 800d 


feeling of truth which communicates so exqui- 
site a charm to all Mr. Collins’s performances.* 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager of Wirtem- 
burg, and Princess Royal of England. En- 
graved by W. Skelton, from a Miniature by 
P. Fincher. 

WE were not so fortunate as to see her ma- 

jesty during her recent visit to England; but 

the gen resemblance in this pleasing and 
unaffected portrait to the other members of our 

royal family, convinces us that it must be a 

likeness. 


The Costume of the British Army. Litho- 
graphed by M. Gauci, from original Draw- 
ings by E. Hull. No. I. Engelmann. 

To all who honour (and who does not honour ?) 

our bravearmy, these slight but spirited sketches 

will be interesting. They must be especially 
so to every military man. 

Salvator Mundi. Engraved by H. R. Cook, 

from a Picture by Carlino Dolci ; and printed 
in gold. J. W. Cook. 

A TENDER, beautiful, and highly finished 

stippled engraving of the well-known ornament 

of Burleigh House. 


A Picturesque Tour of the River Thames, from 
Ozford to its Mouth. From Drawings by 
W. Westall; A.R.A. No. I. Ackermann. 

Ir is justly observed in the prospectus, that 

‘*the shores of the Thames display all the 

softer graces and all the attractive loveliness of 

Nature in her sweetest mood, heightened by 

the taste, skill, and ingenuity of man.” Judg- 

ing from the present specimen, which contains 

Views of Windsor, Oxford, Pope’s Villa at 

Twickenham, and Richmond—delicately en- 

graved in aquatinta, and coloured—this will be 

a very pleasing work. It is to be completed in 

six Numbers, and is accompanied by historical 

and descriptive illustrations. 


Studies from Nature of the Dutch School. By 
P. Wonder. Drawn on stone by J. C. Zeit- 
ter. Dickenson. 

A DOZEN single figures from the picturesque 

classes and occupations of life; exhibiting con- 

siderable character, and drawn with a very 
artist-like feeling. 


Mademoiselle Sontag. Drawn on. stone by 
Albert Hoffay. .M‘Clary. 

THE expression of the face is pensive and 

pleasing; but we have not yet seen a satisfac- 

tory representation of this fascinating song- 

stress 








Miranda. Engraved by E. Scriven, from a 
Picture by W. Hilton, R.A. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 


To say that this is truly Shakespeare's, not 
Dryden’s, Miranda, is to say that it possesses 
every charm of united loveliness and innocence. 
Mr. Scriven’s part in this beautiful print does 
him much credit. 


The Passes of the Alps. By W. Brockedon, 
Member of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Florence. No. VI. Rodwell. 

THE present Number contains illustrations of 

the Pass of the Monte Stelvio, the new military 


* At the dinner of the the President 








ton set a Pp 
Antiquary to the Soclety, raised 
n 
the company that his p 


Royal Academy, 
wre the toasts with great elegance; the Duke of 


road from Germany to the Milanese, by the 
Valteline ; and completes the first volume of 
this highly interesting publication. The Pass 
of the Monte Stelvio is, as Mr. Brockedon ob- 
serves, a work of great political importance ; as 
it will enable the Emperor of Austria, in case 
of necessity, to descend directly upon Milan, 
without violating the territory, or infringing 
the privileges, of any other government in his 
line of march. The plates in the present Num- 
ber are at least equal to those of any of its pre- 
decessors. The Galleries in the Wurmser- 
Lock, the Ortler-Spitz, and the Baths of Bor- 
mio, give an admirable idea of the elevated re- 
gions which the skill and perseverance of man 
have rendered easily accessible ; while Sondrio, 
Lecco, and Como, afford specimens of the 
beauty which is the near neighbour of so much 
sublimity, 





THE FRESCOS BY PAUL VERONESE. 
Ir affords us great satisfaction to learn that 
the British Institution, and some of its leading 
members and most distinguished patrons of the 
fine arts, have it in contemplation to secure 
these invaluable treasures for our National 
Gallery. As works of art they are unique in 
England ; and we never entertained a doubt 
that their only proper destination was such as 
is promised by this patriotic design. These 
specimens, which are now in Maddox Street, 
enable the public to judge what glorious pro- 
ductions they are;—and we should, indeed, 
lament to see the collection either separated, 
or suffered to become the property of any other 
than the British nation. 


GREAT PICTURE OF THE VISION OF JOSEPH. 
Mr. J. B. Lanet’s work on this sacred subject 
is now to be seen at Charing Cross, the private 
view being to-day, and the public exhibition on 
‘Monday, e¢ seg. Having more than once men- 
tioned this picture during its progress at Rome, 
we need not now do more than state the result 
of a rapid glance at it in its present situation. 
It belongs to the grandest or epic class in art, 
and treats the supernatural vision of Joseph in 
an extremely bold manner, embracing (like 
Raphael in his Transfiguration) two periods of 
time,—namely, the apparition and warning of 
the angel, and the subsequent attack upon the 
Innocents by the emissaries of Herod, the 
former on the right, and the latter on the left 
of the canvass, and the angel in the centre 
affecting both. This grand production is nearly 
24 feet in height, and displays many of the 
noblest qualities of the Roman school. There 
is, indeed, no difficulty in painting with which 
our coun has not grappled in a dashing 
style, whether in colouring, in grouping, in 
foreshortening, or in expression and passion. 
The Holy Family, in repose, is contrasted, not 
only with the ferocious soldiers who are de- 
stroying the children, but witha gigantic figure 
of Goliah, introduced metaphorically :—but we 
have not time for criticism, and must recom- 
mend it to our friends to see this remarkable 
effort of an English artist. The catalogue 
gives a curious account of the reception of the 
picture at Rome, where priests, cardinals, and 
even the Pope and Inquisition, were excited by 
its appearance, and finally turned its author 
out of the Eternal City. 








DRAMA. 
KING’s THEATRE. : 
Every night an overflow rewards the spirited 
conduct of M. Laporte. Novelty and excel- 
lence are the sure cards to at such a 








coast; and the picture is painted with that 


play 
theatre as this, where fashion holds the first 
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sway, and taste the second. We are glad to 
see the management so successful, not only on 
account of its own deserts, but because it is 
likely to produce even better performances and 
better seasons hereafter. 





DRURY LANE. 
On Saturday evening Mr. Lunn’s pleasant 
comedy of Roses and Thorns was performed at 
this theatre with much success. Mathews and 
Liston kept the audience in a roar throughout 
the piece, and were admirably supported by 
Mrs. Orger and Miss E. Tree. We have no 
doubt, the transplantation of Mr. Lunn’s Roses 
from the Haymarket to Old Drury will much 
improve the appearance of the parierre. 

he comedy was followed by the first repre- 
sentation of an interlude, entitled 4 School for 
Gallantry ; a translation, we understand, from 
the French by Mr. Jones the comedian. The 
subject is not new to the lish stage; a fair 
writer having lately treated it with much plea- 
santry at the Adelphi, under the name of 
The Seape-Grace. The School for Gallantry 
was exceedingly well acted by Miss E. Tree, 
Miss Love, and its able adapter; and, with judi- 
cious curtailment, will probably take its turn 
during the rest of the season. It was, however, 
too near the wind with regard to decency, in 
the first instance; and Miss Love is a dangerous 
hand to intrust with any thing like a double 
entendre. 

That happy comic triumvirate, Jones, Ma- 
thews, and Liston, fill the house e night 
they perform ; and so long as the public love 
amusement and laughter, such a combination 
of talents must succeed to the utmost of the 

*s. wishes. On the alternate nights 
Macready has played his favourite parts with 
great energy and effect. 


Miss Coveney, the child who has been heard 
with so much pleasure in the musical world, 
made her first appearance on. Thursday night 
4 the Surrey with great success and great 

t. 





VARIETIES. 

Parisian Industry.— About eighteen hun- 
dred quintals of bronze are annually used in 
Paris in the construction of ornamental works. 
The value of the works when produced has 
been estimated at 5,254,000 francs (£21,875) ; 
being about ten times the value of the raw 
material. 

The National Repository, under the foster- 
ing patronage of his Majesty, is now nearly 
prepared for the reception of mechanical in- 
ventions, models, manufactures, &o. &c. From 
the state of the preparations, we anticipate 
that it may be o early in June ; and we 
learn with satisfaction that many curious and 
important specimens of improvements are ready 
for this useful national exhibition. 

Literary Honours.—A bust of the Hon. 
Mountsheart Elphinstone, not only one of the 
ablest political characters, but also (which is 
still higher praise) one of the most. zealous 
encouragers of literature and science which 
our eastern empire ever had to boast, has 
been voted by the Saarery Society of Bombay 
to be placed in their of meeting. Mr. 
Elphinstone is succeeded in the Presidency of 
the Society by Sir John Malcolm, another 
individual distinguished by his love and prac- 
tice of literature. 

Madame Pasta.—This lady has, we hear, 
fixed the prices of the Opera-boxes on her 
benefit-night at a higher rate than was ever 
before demanded in England: the pit tier no 








eee 


six guineas ! ! 

Sontag.—We are assured that Sontag does 
not receive above a hundred 
The English climate, it is said, does not agree 
with this fair and delightful songstress. 

Geography. — The Geographical Society of 
Paris has caused its programmes to be trans- 
lated into English, for the purpose of being 
circulated all over the world by the English 
and American periodical publications. 

Club-feet.—A curious work is about to make 
its appearance in Paris, from the pen of M. 
Delpech, describing an apparatus which he 
has for a long time successfully employed in 
the counteraction of that deformity known by 
the name of pied-bot. 

Iron.— The quantity of iron employed in 


for other purposes, has doubled in the last four 
years ; that of steel also has greatly increased. 

Population and Journals.—A curious and 
detailed statement of the population of the va- 
rious towns, cities, and countries of the world, 
accompanied with a correspondent statement of 
the number of periodical publications, appears 
in the last number of the Revue Encyclopé. 
dique. The general result to which the calcu- 
lator comes, is as follows :— 


the sorcerer, the enemy, who has destroyed 
you?” Another person, placed behigd the 
corpse, civilly answers for it, that it merely 
desires to be buried. Exclamations of grief 
then commence; but as soon as the body is 
interred, joy succeeds; the persons present 
sing and dance, and the féte lasts for nine 
days. 














LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

An Essay on the Power of Rectors and Vicars to Lease 

their Glebe and Tithes for Twenty-one Years, or for 
Lives, so as to bind their Successors—is preparing 

for pul a iter. 

. G. S. Faber announces a Supiomeeet to his 

ee ee aoe wer by the 

Bishop ee age 5 late of Aire). 

In uence e reputation which Ude has ob- 
tained by his elaborate and scientific Essays on Cookery, 
no less that important subject 
are now in the course of publication. The first, we have 
reasons knowing, is Lady Charlotte 


jury—the 
— by Mr. Pyne, (the Artist, now doubly so,) under 


poor Doctor Ki 
writing on, as well as taste for, the ‘‘ Fine Arts? 
~—Dr. M‘Cormac, a physician 
announces an Essay on the Causes and Cure of Stammer- 
» and the Impediments of S Dr. M‘Cormac 
the merit of discovering for himself the system 
by those who have practised it for some time 
past in Lendon, Paris, and America, and which was 
— the King of the Netherlands. His book, it 
stated, ll contain a full detail of this discovery, 
which is asserted to be so extremely simple, as to put it 
in the power of the most confi stammerer to effect 
his own cure in a few days, and often in a few 

A Third Edition has been called for of the Memoirs of 
the Life and Public and Private of the 
late Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

Inthe Press.—The Reign of James II., or the Revolu- 
on of 1, 3 Se » with Historical Notes, &c. by 
Dr. John Crawfoi tehead.—A Spinster’s Tour in 
France and Italy.—Fishes of Ceylon, after Drawings from 
Nature, by John Whitchurch t.—A Second Edi- 





tion of the Romance of History, by Henry Neele. 





less than eight, and the tier under the gallery 


pounds per night ! | 5 


France in the construction of machinery, and } No. VIL. 4s 


rietors of this 
in weal mot have any taht 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


2mo. 7s. bds. — Guest on Spin Machinery, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Memo! Lo Burghley, by Rev. 
Dr. Nares, Vol. I. 4to. 3%. 3e.3 , 4l. 4s. bds.—The 


Malvern Waters, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Real » 8vo. 18s. bds.—The Prima Donna, _— 
8vo. 10s. 6d. lacob’s Second Report on the Corn 
Trade, 8vo. 13. bds.—Vaughan’s Life of Wickliffe, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. ls. bds.<Ward’s Mexico in 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 186. bds.—Gilly’s Hore Ca‘ » crown 8v 5 

bds.—Compendious View of the Proofs of the Old and 
New Testament, 12mo. 3s. bds.—James’s Christian Cha- 
rity ~~ 12mo. 6e. bds.—Poems, by Eliza Rennie, 
small 8vo. 6s. — Macnish’s Anatomy Drunkenness, 
Second Edition, enlarged, small 8vo. 5e. 6d.—Edwards's 
Botanical Regis ht coloured plates, No. III. for 
May, a= e Bri Farmer's uarterly Magazine, 

o. VII. 4s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 18328. 
Apri Thermometer. Barometer. 


Thursday-» 24 | From 45. to 60. | 29.66 to 29.76 
Friday ---- 25 | —— 46. — 29.83 — 29.66 
Saturday -- 26 | -—— 41. — 6] 29.82 — 29.96 
Sunday---- 27 | —— 33 — 30.16 — 30.17 
Monday -- 28 | —— 37. — 30.20 — Stat. 
Tuesday -- 29 | —— 30. — 73. | 30.09 — 30.07 
Wednesda: — =~ 30. — 30,29 


y aq = & .07 
Prevailing wind S.W. Since the 25th generally clear. . 
Rain fallen *225 of an inch. . 














May. mometer. Barometer. 
Population. Homb of ene : From = to » sous to prt 
Angie hesainn Confederation, or 1 Setuniey -- 3| — 4. — 88. | 29.96 to 29.94 
United States of North Ame- 11,600,000 800 Sunday -.-- ‘ omen “a ~= @. one ~ =e 
lish Monarchy... .......000006 142,180,000 578 Tonle: .- ol wae: oe eh — 29.70 
Total of the States of English 153,780,000 1,378] Wednesday 7] —~ 35. — 58. | 29.76 — 20.84 
elgg tilte other Sites nthe eyano00 _1,790| Wind var: prevaling N. N.E and SW. 
>< e is! » Oxi ciou Ww. oe 
Funeral Ceremonies.—The funeral ceremo- quent chowers. peateae ch ; : Re 
nies of the Serreres, an African tribe, are sin- r * ” Guances H. Apane 
gular. The corpse being seated, and richly | Latitude-.-... 51° 37’ 32” N. 
attired, is thus addressed by a relation s “* Why | Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. : 
will you leave us? Have we not among us 
every thing that you could wish for? Who is TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a lettet from Mr. Henning on the 
— of the Clarence Medal. Mr. Henning states to us, 
and we feel most happy in giving it publicity, that he 
was merely employed by the Ty gem (quere, who are 
the proprietors ?) of this medal to design and execute it, 
and therefore disclaims all power of interference ‘‘ with 
the price, with the mode of advertisement, with the ma- 
terial of the medal, or with aught that concerned it, 
except the e: ving of the dies.” Now all that our Cor- 
pene ve complained of, and we, on behalf of 
high-spirited British officers, have ted in our last 
Number, although we might have much more, is the 
offensive mode of begging subscriptions in the waiting- 
room of the Admiralty. The following is Mr. H.'s letter : 

2, Somer’s Place West, New Road, London. 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a mistake which ap s in 
an article entitled the Clarence Medal in your last No. 
The fact is, that having been asked to give a design for 
the obverse of this medal, I chose a female figure, as a 


8 ak of Drtimenin snaneSing wees. Be eras t een toe 
suggested the following lines from Campbell as an inscrip- 


— 
“« Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 


Her home is on the deep.” 
The and inscription having been laid before his 
Royal Highness the Duke of C » were him 
HY ven, and by appointment I waited wu his Royal 
who honoured me with the necessary 
for the completion of the portrait. Now all was done 


at the instance of two private gentlemen, who are the 
» 8o that you will perceive that I 
(as I not any share) in inter- 
fering with the price, with the mode 
cerned it, excapt the engraving ofthe dis. May T hope, 
it, except ving of the ay . 
therefore, that you will ¢ P 
our columns, in order that I may be set right with m 
riends and the public? I have ur to be wii 
respect, Sir, your humble servant, 
Joun HENNING. 
We do not think S. S.’s poem so constructed as to be 
fit for the Gazette. 
We dare say the work on Short-Hand will be noticed 
as soon as opportunity offers; but we cannot spare room 
to return answers to one in a hundred of the individuals 
who address us. 
Several letters, some opened and others unopened, were 
lost a few days since; and we had hoped that before now 
they would have been returned to their address. 
By mie ipod our dear friend 
ji Baba for t Ons are to postpone it, 
a4 many other matters, to make room for novelties 





in sciences and arts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND|' 


he be had of the Author, 11 Caroline Street, Bedford Square 
SOCIETY, under the immediate P eof his Ma- Rodwell, New Bond Street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Carpen- 
. The Thirty-Ninth Anni Festival Society | ter and Son, Bond Street; cot Son, Pall Mall Hast; 
May wt ep eeerans th, ty the } F. G. Moon, i alg Sing and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Court; and Wal dges Street, Strand. 
ene tg Numbers I. IL III. 1V. and V. containing 
N ae ene S- eae the Little ee ds 





Insti 
wT ny 
to an I 
nected with the interests of Li 
on this occasion. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bish of Winchester. 
Leveson Gower, M.P. 





5 ae 
ia vesp fally solicited 





ag Winn m thous, Esq. 


M dy 
way es og 


Sotheby, Esq. 
Mr. Sheriff Spottiswoode, M.P. 
ward Williams, Esq. 





Ed 


* Tickets, 202. each, to be had of the Stewards; also of Mr. Snow 
at the Chambers of the Society, No. 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern 

Dinner at Sia per precisely. 


UFFOLE STREET GALLERY. 


for the Sale bea nae by Living British Artists, is open 
daily, from Nine till 8: 
Ainitiance le.—Catal 
08. CART RIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffrlk Street, Pall Mali Bat. 


| eee: TUITION. A Clergyman, Gra- 
duate of Oxford, and late Private Tutor to a youn, 
jomen,pectding ut upon pen Beene in a most healthy situation on 
‘orth Road, betw: on and Rery~ takes i into his house 
ats Parits, and has now two vacancies. Lp nn Ann 
as. The highest references will be 
For Address, opty Powe Pate paid, — the ‘ublisher of the 





of British Artists, The Pifth Annual Exhibition N 








Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, No. I : 
THE FOREIGN QUAR TERLY 
é iLLA spree and CONTINENTAL LITERARY MIS- 
Contents :—Art. I. Gall and Spurzheim; Phrenology—II. Ita 
lian Comedy; Nota—III. — Romance of Rollo and the 
Dukes of = Judicial Institutions of 
> Bae France—V . Bohemian Literature—VI. Port 

= Edda Doctrine and its Or! 
Poy en Travels in Ttaly and Sicil ° heyiiee. 
—Cri eo: hes :—XI. DrArlincourts Ismalie—XII. 

of Climate—X 





ions—X XIII. 
V. Facciotati’s Latin Lexicon, 3d edi 


No, III.—List of Prinetpal Works # pablished on 2 Conti. 
Ne IV, will’ 1887, to January, 1 
No. IV. will appear in the course of the 


Month 
Pablished by Treuttel and Co. Foreign Booksellers to the 
King, 80, Soho Square. 





Just published, price 62. 6d. 
HE PAM PHLETEER, No. 57, contain. 
ing the following and interesting Pamphlets :— 
on the Power of Court of Chancery to rive a 
of his Children—s. E a2 on the State of 
thelic Emancipation 








HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCE 
mivecitany. Ne No. he! ce a — = Live! 
ews of Bishop Heber’s Ledian the test I ichep Mant =. 
yvhical Notices of the — Evangelists, .—Scholefield’s 
the Greek Article—Literary — 
"s Speech on onthe Corporation Test Act le- 


nm 
Printed Cc. and = ically ana " St zune 5 ha toga and ‘So | 
‘aterioo all; 80: 
Harley Sweets Borer, Gaford and Deightons, 
Newby, Cambridge. 





II 
HE HARROVIAN. 
Contents:—1. The wy Dae of the Rig Hon. Ro Peel, 
it . bert 
bya Contemporary Pupil of the Rev. Mar' Drarp_-8. Gass Poth | Di 
mances; the Clitophon and pacoinen of of Tatius—3. oy and 
Weeds, by an Oxford Medal! 
oe Beek. ce Cri 
Z » Mr. C. Wordsworth, &«.—6. The Prince 


This day is published, ee be eentinned Monthly, price 1s. 


nile Bati—7. Tales of the Ancient Britons, No, 11.5 May-4 Surgical ol nie 2 vols. 12. 7s. 

a Varioram—9. M Taylors’ M. nda 

18. Umbrageous Saddle, Eton versus Butterflies, ke Bn gd addressed to the Col-’ 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. €8, St Pasi’s Gh ‘oye 4d P in 1 vol, Sep. 184, boards. 


‘on— | Sfter a Picture by Sir wrence, 
Cc. Tu ernst, ee. Price af the first proofs, Si. 32.3; proofs with 


On | thing at wh mogt chaste could 
Com- | tenance is full of innocence and sweetness, 
the execution 


and 
. | done.’ "— Atheneum. 


Illustrations of the gp Riel Awol by William Brockedon. 


‘ast publish: 
Ts PASSES of the ALPS, » containing the 
Pass of the Monte Stelvio, (the new Road by the Valte- 


Saint 
Mont Cenis, the Mont Saint Gothard, and the Great Saint Ber- 
nard, may be had . above. Laat sain iol 
He vo. 168.5 . plain, 1 royal 
India, 1. 11s. 6d.; im ial dior — the letters, 2. 2s.; and 
colombier folio, with Etchings, 61. 





M® MARTIN'S “PAINTING of the 

FALL of NINEVEH will be open to the Public on 
Monday, yy AE at the Large Room in the Western Ex- 
chengee Old id Street. py cerry from Eight o’Clock till 


ugk, 

The Print from Mr. Martin’s Picture of the Deluge, c 
sponding in Size with the Belshazzar’s Feast, will be eeiblished 
early in June. Proofs e the letters, 10 Guineas is 
after the letters, Five ditto; 5 Pinta T bern _ anda 

Mr. ae 4 about to wpe some ing, upon a ‘very 

ah thn enatenn.of ay ty Pall jineveh, and hopes 
to Sconplete it early in May 1 
‘* before the letters, 20 Guineas ; proofs after the letters, 
10 Guineas; pie Five ay 
Subscribers to both or either of the Prints, may write their 





The Right Hon. (he Earl of Eldon. 
Preparing for porn by Colnaghi, Son, and So} Print- 
sellers to 1 Mall » @ Portrai 
HE RIGHT. ‘tion. EARL of ‘ELDON, 
» &e. &e. by permissi. to Hi 
after a Plotare by Sir = sy A on P. RA. engra iv Majesty, 
yd woe cee by Doo, Esq. First proofs, on Fndia paper, 
3 proofs on French paper, 2/. 2s.; prints ll. ls. 





The late John Kemble. 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Printseliers to the King, Pall Mall East, 
beg leave to inform the admirers of the late Mr. 
pee agg of the Fine Arts, that they have nearly ready for 
publication, 
FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of this 
a frent CTOR, in . Fn pace Reet a the 
‘icture painted wrence, 
he. &c. &c. The Print will ~~ : Companion to the Portrait 
of Mr. Kemble in Hamlet. 
A Book to receive Subscribers’ Names is now open at the 
Publishers’, in Pali Mall East. 





‘The Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 
In a few days will be nee a, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 
Printsellers to the ali East, a Portrait of 
HE RIGHT ON. R, PEEL, M.P. 
&c. &c. &c. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 
omas La P.R.A. engraved by 
the letters, £/. 2¢.; pririts 11. 


. The The mucha pr mary Print of , 
L? = DESHABILLER, engraved by Wool. 
» and peleiies by J. *Buleock, 168, Strand. 
7s. 6d. allt rints de. 
« Mr. ch print has chosen a subject 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ed, in 2 vols. 8¥e. price 21. boards, 
tho! MATERIA INDICA; or, some Account 
of those Articles which are the Hind: 
and other Eastern N s, in their M Saodialee ares, ont ‘4 ‘Agricul. 
ture: comprising also Formuls, with practical Sool Oneeteions 
Eastern and @ copious 
= = ores Books immediately connected with general 
*By WHITELAW anaes M.D. M.R.A.S. 
Medical Staif of Southern 


te of the 
Printed for 5 e, Brown, and London. 
« The ‘ Materia Indica’ is a ¥ of ex. 
mary learning, ints ¥ 
could have enabled to that the 
contents of these volumes will be found, we doubt not, of the 


first professional value; they supply to the philoso ms a 
m8 sender 2 vast fund of ofinfecmation td di ie Hindos teus- 
My Becton, 





iit » that Se Anpertnet ond po ey der 

“ Of all the s which have ued from the medi press of 

our Asiatic dominions, a * Materia Indica’ of Dr. Ainslie is 
the mos! to the Indian practitioner, 





whether we regard the leaning and research of the author, or 
the novel: of Cho saaeticds on wich ho hes cagaiited opch pre 
digious labour.” —Medico-Chirurgical Revie 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. double 


DICTIONARY of MEDICI 
Hedin eet for pepuber | Pow, bp contsining 9. pot of 





Molicince * &e. 
Phe? mAcavEAy, x 
Fellow of the Royal Call Sufgeons of Edinburg) y and Phy- 


sician-Accoucheur New Town Dispensary. 





ames Mr. Martin's H. or better pted for consultation.”—. 
- 's at the ahi 7 Room, vile -" ettaies « His volume is indeed a model of a sare ine use, emi- 
ke Proots will be delivered to 8 in the order of | nently judicious and practical, and neatly and versely written. 
their Subscriptions. We know not @ safer manual of guage.” — 
Scots Times. 
“ We can say confidence, —_ it is decidedly the 


th perfect 

most useful eA of the kind which has yet been offered to the 
public.”—Caledonian M 

«* His concise treatises on diseases are such as will not only be 
understood b: oe common reader, but we believe will be very 
‘ul t e n _ my oe ar eaage h Cowrant. 

oom lack, Edinburgh ; Longman, 

Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





New and a Edition. 
Just publishedyin 1 thick editi Same much enlarged 


MODERN DoMetle Mi MEDICINE; or, 
lar Treatise, exhi the gion Sym 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all hae ap embra- 











cing all the Modern in 3 the Opi- 
nions of the most distinguished Phas none ‘Gentes also a 
copious Coll of app’ * anage- 
ment of Children, T: of all Casual 

Methods of rende: Assistance in Cases of p bm Rules 


of Diet, Virtues‘and Doses of all Medicines, &c. The whole 
forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Use of the 
Clergy, Families, = ee 
By 3: GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
“We d Dr, Graham's Treatise to the 
public, and feel suai Fieasure in the certainty that it will 
e extensively useful. It is very far above the celebrated 
juchan’s, and we shall rve the volume as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
p maces Nig doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
rontcte. 


« In the opinion of a ap. ean na sargre well known'in our 
connexion, it is enriched w: uch of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be ee oo is mee only incomparably 
superior to Buchan’s, but every similar work in our lan- 


"Weel 
’ valuable acquisition to the family 


«It will be found a v 
brary; and no eee Sey etn EF or abroad, ought to be 








again l with his 
taste and ——- which ts ey — nnd LY 
Li aceful the bust i isi pon 
climax to so gr ‘ul a subject, at | Sa tel ene. 
This potas: s% Peautifull taht, the test beconee & favourite 
weave eretee see fee esenti faithful de 
~ a as suc in av 1 deli- 
cunt an in engaging female undressing, without by betra: 1g any 


attitade ooeueel 
of the engraving is most skilfully | °f 





the course of M: 4 


ELECT VIEWS in GREECE; engraved | Mf! 
in the best Line Manner, from Drawin, 

By H. Ww. WILLIAMS, Esq. Edinburgh. 
ntaini No. 1. Castri, the Ancient Delphi, from the sup- 
Remains ofihe Temple of Apollo. 
Part of Mistra, the Ancient Sparta. 
Mountain Scenery in A: 
Plain of C . 
View looking across the Isthmus of Corinth, from the Sea. 
Part XII. (to complete the Work ») is in 


7 





Published by Simpkin aa enna, Oe Brats ttionen! Court, London; 
y al 





TH EVIDENCES against the SYSTEM 
of PHRENOLOGY:; being the Substance of s, Paper 
nary M 


zee ot at an E eeting of the Royal Medical Societ 


By THOMAS STONE, Esq. 
« Now mark how a plain tale shall put you down. gear, “18 
Printed for Maclachian and Stewart, and Charles Smith, 
burgh; T. and G. Underwood, London; and Robertson and At- 
kinson, Glasgow. 

Lately published, the 5th edition, improved, 5¢. 
RT of PRESERVING the SIGHT 
unimpaired to extreme Old Age, and of re-establishing 
it cama aut an it hen it becomes weak ; with Observations 

By an EXPERIENCED OCULIST. 


2. The » Art of Preserving the Feet. 
di 2d edition, revised, 5s 





By an 





great forwardness, and will contain 4 spl: the 
ielpaper ig nem by Mr. Cocker one — Scale than any of 
ngs. 
In imperial vo. 12s.; proofs on India al 4to. 12. 1 
afew Impressiens taken off on India pre oo fore thy the Descrip- 


we W! 1L. Le. 6d. 
anteddee kengeens Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 





wenell in ee Sigetins aes 


» &e. 
in Bv0. on a new edition of 


Sues ‘AL OBSERVATIONS on. the 
, weal onstitutional Cogn en and | Seumnent of 5 Local eye = 4 
rh By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. 
Su to aa Ferma and Christ's Hospitals, &c. &c. 
n, and Green. 
‘Of whom may ~~ had, by the same Author, 


This day is a i 














‘3 Manes!” for the Preservation. of Health, 
and the Prevention of Diseases incidental to the Middle po} 
te page Stages of Life. By Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D. &c- 


~ OW. Warm same Author, 


4. An Essa », Cold, Vapour, and 
Sea Bathing, the 5 oat va wow Py 

5. Easay on Disesses of the Skin, wi with Re- 
marks on the of Sulphureous Fumigation, &c. 5s. Od 


6. The Young Mother’s Assistant in ‘the 
Prevention of Diseases in Infants, new edition povieed, 5s. 6d. 
Printed for eer Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, } price 
HE FOURTH GAME of the MATCH 
at CHESS, now ding between the London and Edin- 
burgh Chess Clubs; to wich are ree, numerous Variations 
By 


pn em is the Game of the Match. 
for Fs Setchely scare Covent Garden. 


est pike 











a a a eee 


ane 
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ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. The 


Pum repels Ae for the Season. Hot Mineral 


alyses pral spe 
bed We have gee on mined the apparatus employed in 
rer pee these artificial mineral waters, we have no 
g that it 1s ubove all praise. We have had 
the feotnaig a some talented physicians at Brighton, touching 
the efficacy of these waters in verious chri of the 


2 In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. beards, 
HE EPISTOLARY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE and Dr. 
FRENCH LAURENCE. Published from the Original Manu- 


for C. and J. Riv: , St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 





24 edition, in post Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
HE LIVING and the DEAD. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





viscera, and it is most satisfectory. We havealso seen many pa- 

tients who had derived the greatest ad a ee Ee 

They are highly deserving of the of the fessi 

generally, on account of r own intrinale good properties, and 

the superior manner in which tan 

ee. In our next Number we shall give some > further details 
auxiliaries to medicine. “—Medico-Chérurgical 











MUSIC. 
OREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


28, Holles Street, Oxford Street.. T. Boosey and Co. bes 

tfally to inform the Ret meee and Gentry, that in addition 

to thelr extensive owen e Music, lately pub- 

lshed, con’ cans ing mere o han fen J ie gees! yp ed 
Prep an Lepentis to the same, compris: 

hate latees ime in ig a variety of fol- 

ab 
lic ae Varo Pans nk tag tp 
&c. from the same. 
2. arranged for One and Two Performers on the Piano- 


Pot-pourris, and Mélanges, from the latest Ope- 


a 





3. 
ras, for ditto. 
uatirilles, Waltzes, Polonaises, Mazurkas. 
5. Hummel, Hertz, Czergy, Pixis, - Moscheles’ latest Works. 
6. ne , Guitar, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello Musi: —_ 
Catalogues and Terms of the Library may be had 
on application. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 28. 
ISTORY of the LATE WAR in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle. Street. 


N ANSWER to FABER’S DIFFICUL- 
TIES of ROMANISM. 
By the BISHOP of STRASBOURG, late of Aire. 
ranalated from the MS. by the Rev. ¥. C. HUSENBETH. 


‘nu 8vo. price 12s. 

urst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Booker, New 
Bend Street; and Keating and Brown, 38, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, London ; Bacon and Kinnebrook, Norwich. 








In 840. or Plans, 20s. 
[HE HISTORY of the PENINSULAR 


By WILLIAM PF. P. NAPIER, C. B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Half-pay, 43d nt. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 





In 1 handsome vol. 12mo. 7¢. 6d. boards, 
AREWELL to TIME 3 Os Last Views of 
By ptt thew Me Morning and -~—~ 3 "7 , 


for en and Boyd, Edinburg’ 
: B. Whittaker, London. 
er whom may Pa had, 


ing and Evening Sacrifice ; or, 
ag for Private Persons and Families. 5th edition, 72. 6d. 





In 1 vol. 4to. with Map and Plans, 
HE MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY’S 
NARRATIVE of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 3 vols. 8v0. 
Tas CROPPY. A Tale of 1798. 
By the Author of “* Tales by the O’Hara Family,” &c. 
“ The uncivil kernes of Ireland are in arms.” 
King Henry vi. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Barlington Street. 





Ini bo me. i price 63. heaeiite tes a Siete of to Ang Auther, 
ven, the ion ol 
pide s SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By Mrs. KING. 
Waterloo Place, Pall fifalls or a sold by Hatcbara and ‘Sou, 
P 9 3 iy ’ 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. The Rector’s Memorendum-Book ; being 
‘the Memoirs of a Family in the North, 19mo 


2. The Beneficial Effects of | the Christian 


ey The 5th elition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
, 4 Tour Beart Pounce, in 1802, "2d edition, 





esents for Youth. 

In small 8vo. with ing Mina Portraits of the Writers, 
beautifull: ice 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
RACTICAL WISDOM; or, the Manual 

- Life—the Counsels of Eminent "Men to their Children ; 
those of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir 
Sy: » the Earl of Strafford, Francis Osborn, Sir Mat- 
thew a, the Earl of Bedford, and Benjamin Franklin; with 
the Lives of the Authors. 
« We cannot too — ongly recommend this volume, as one of the 
very best that can poss silty be selected, when a present that may 
— really asefale is to be given to any young friend.” — 


"9, Conversations on the Bible. By a Lady. 
For the Use of Young Persons, in 1 vol. 18mo- price 7s. 6d. neatly 
bound in cloth. 

3. The - ae of wae Sood Time to the 
greatest A appiness. The second 
“2. a a 

sch pon bro ior Henry Celbare, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Bishop Marsh's Lectures. 
In 1 large vol. 8v0. —— eegeeaaas 


ECTURES on the CRITICISM and 
INTERPRETATION of the BIBLE, with Two f eneceondd 
nary a on Theological ao and Theological Arrange- 
ment; See Tae Two Lectures on the History of 
Biblical et 
By HE BERT ‘MARSH, D.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
ly Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the oe of 
Cambridge, and Bishop of Petersoroug! 
Printed for.C. J. op Re St. Paul's Ween, and 
a Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 


This Volume a: the first Four Parts of his Lordship’s 
Course of Lectures. Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Paris may 
be had, price 7s. 

Iso, by the same Author, 
A Cuingunating View of the Churches of 
England and _ Rome. 2d edition, with an Appendix, con- 
taining some Explana 
racter of Schism, and the Rock on which our Saviour declared 
he would build his Church. 8vo. 8. 6d. 





In 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
N ANALYTICAL SYSTEM of CONIC 
SECTIONS; designed for the Use of Students in the 
University. 
y the Rev. H. P. HAMILTON, M.A. F.R.S. 

(London and Edinburgh,) Fellow of Trini ity College, Cam » Cambridge. 

Printed a ca of innate Deighton, hs = ea 3 

Of whom may be oo by the same = neal 


The Principles of Analytical Geometry, in 


8vo. price 14s. 





In iv vol. the 4th and last), 8vo. price 
ery large (being dy P 


. . in 5 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH oe crac during the Reigns of 
Queens Ma: og Eliza! 
SRR ery eon 
“ Pall M. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Three former Volumes; (comprising the 
Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.), price 9. 8. 


in Bvo. 5 » with a Map an: 
Military RE REFLECTIONS on 
TURKEY. 
By wanee VON VALENTINI, 
‘ajor. 1 in Prussian Service. 
Extracted and Translated fr from the Géneral’s Treatise on 


of War. 
By a MILITARY OFPICER. 
Printed for C. and J. ene St. Paul’s Churehyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 











ce 128. boards, t od editions revised, of 
HE SET a TERS of ST. JOHN; or, |: 
Prophecy of the Rise, Pr: , and Fajl of the Chureh 
of Rome, the Inquisition, the Revolution of France, the Univer- 
sal War, and the Final Triumph of Christianity. Being a new 


Interpreta’ - 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A.M. H.R.8.L. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Chercyert, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





In 2 vols. RY ol Ul. 4. 


HISTORY of (RELAND. 
By JOHN O’DRISC L. 

« We can recommend it as a most safe and useful guide to all 
those who are conscious either of redundant zeal or deficient 
knowledge on the subject of Irish affairs. It is ae read and 
understood; fcr it is short for the quantity of matter it contains, 

he author, we feel hese 
tant chy neo, but a good man, and 
service in a season when it was urgently wanted. = Bdinburgh 
Review, No. 92. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





The 
Notes on Church Authority, the Cha- | Ptice 10s. 


Published a . Vincent, Oxford, 
CATECHE SM ‘of the CHRISTIAN 
Bergensts, published by barf University af Ocha ens beans 


By 2 GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 
In i2mo. price 3¢ 





one's Bdifion of Strutt's Sports. 
This dey te Published, Part 1V. — ls.; in reyal Svo. Se. ; 


HE SPORTS r~t PASTIMES of the 
PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 
By JOSEPH STRUTT. 
Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 
This work will contain 140 E: apes and be completed 


in Ten Mon‘ 
Published by Hant and Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden. 
All the p Bockediene in Town and rng Beak receive Orders and 
supply the Parts every 
on highly  interenting work, from its size and price, (a 
volume in quarto) is comparatively unknown. 
bre edition will form a rage | E octavo, illus- 


trated by 140 avings of t the mea 8, selected 
from ancient curious a copious Index. 
* To prevent disappointment, trders for the large paper 


ediddon are particularly requested as early as possible. 
The followi: ori now rin fie com 
The Table. Book. “By W am Hone. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with 115 Engravings, Aes = 


The Every-Day Book ; or, ‘Brverias iq 
lendar of P 





and prestnt it Times, By William Hone. Compl 
ae and Indices, to ind « either artes for “7 4 vols. 8vo. price 
28¢. in extra boards, wi 220 Engra 


 e-- incident to each o--- 385 Dare in past 
thes, 





GPECIMENS "OF rae’ GERMAN LYRIC 


London: Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Bro’ 
Green ; and R. Robinson, Manchester, ss ed 





New French Works, just published or im b 
Sonu and Co. Fo ; peigu’ Beghaathen to the ‘Ming, BO, Pg 4 


RR, HISTOIRE MODERNE de la 
RECE. 8vo. 8. Gd. 


: Beron Roger, Kélédor, Histoire Africaine, 
vO. 78. 

Anthologie Arabe; ou, Choix des Poésies 
Arabes Inédites, 8vo. 18. 6d. 


Les Souverains de l'Europe, en 1828. 8yvo. 
Henriette Sontag, Histoire Contemporaine, 


avec Portrait, 2 vols. 18mo. 62. 6d. 

Genlis, les Soupers de la Maréchale de Lux. 
embourg. re 10s. 

Des Destinées Futures de Bi wrrise 8vo. 8s. 

Zschokke, Véronique; ou, la Beguine d’Aaran, 
Histoire de 1444. Trad. de Allemand. vols. 12mo. 162, 
‘ Mémoires d’une alana. 6 vols. 8vo. 
21. 16s, 

Mémoires Inédits de Comte de Brienne, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1. 
a Anatomie Comparée. Vol. I. 8v0. 

ice 78 
. Boisseau, Nosographie Organique. Vol. I. 
vo. Bs. 6d. 

Weller, Traité des Maladies des Yeux, trad. 


de Allemand. 2 vols. Sto. ide. 





Companion to all Books. 
in i thick vol. 1 poten fo. G4, ager Sate 


RACTICAL ECONOMY ; a New w System 
formed from Modern Discoveries ad the Private Com- 


of this work me- 
opinion poker ony pap tt This new 


edition contains, among other ¥ 

ments, a Series of Estimates of Household 
mical Principles, adapted to Pamilies 
will, it is p afford i hints and mu 








HE PHILOSOPHS x f the ¢ ACTIVE and 
MORAL POWERS of 
DUGALD STEWART. Ee AP Rss. Lond. and Edin. 
‘ormerly Professor of Moral ilosophy in the University 


of burgh. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinbureh; and Longman and Co. 
London. 





COURSE of LESSONS, together with 
the Tunes to which they are weually sung in Infant 
and also a copious Collection of Hymns and 
Soren oon 8 for Tnfeat Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families. 
Printed for ja! 33. J. Biveton Bees Paul's , Charetoyend, 


brn ipa veder pay 
A Conversation between a Lady and a Cot- 
——3 yee the Advantages of Infant Schools, 24 edition, 











| 
| 














5. Austria mir: 


ean ga Sala eaten 


post Svo. price 8s. 6d. 
6. The Ameritane.aa) thay are 
gag ae eee ae 


Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. lap dias eens of'«Austria as 


it is.” 





8 thick vols..8v0..1.Uee6d. 
NERO a Discourse upon certain Pass- 


“Suse 


1. A Prosodiacal Lexicon of the Greek Lan- 


BR pe Gates vy Joe Bae. Tapler.  P Tayler. Post 8vo 1 ade 
erselinas de Partioulis Letine Orationis, | snd often 


ant 
se ‘Novi ori Testamenti Biblia Tri 3. sive 
Velgaue Spee : crgala, a ore age Ik a 


wa Vania obrew; Arabic, and Per. 


pia Atpmaber, by the 


? 





eke ane every Department ‘of Literature, will be ready 
In small 8vo0. price 8s. 
oO EE 8. 









ge iw with a beautiful Frontispiece | 
and Register of Mo- . 


Edited Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 
nr culhchnubinny tones proportion 


Pi, ve poetry that has appeared during 
= oe = 
Smith, Alaric Watis, &c- . The wor a pi 


r | — ae Pall Mall. 


<r 


hee 





Sons, and W. and W: 
Orme, Brown, and 











LD ‘PLAYS, now 
‘Iifustratipns’ and 


es Old Plays. 
Publishing in Parts, 

"ew aates’ 

Or pon Paty 


jd on Felow ald paper. "Ceowe 


4. ere | 
price 2s, 6d. ; 


* Dodsley,". in: 12) vols. recently finished, 
3 cry it 





INTS for a REVISION of the BOOK of 
Service Bigg mn a PRAYER, with the Morning and oy Banat 
Forte Bi pay Re and eo 68 65, rs st Paul’ "s Churchyard. 








' a4 As imlted nuer be are peg exes 
those w the Horse, it is 


Pardo THE a Ene 


UBEIC OF OPINI TNION ; 
prsus Saas ae ems 
By Avmxanes roRemay mor iy + edge 








Tn a few days will be 1 vol. royal 4to. with 
ARRATIVE of an ASCENT to the 
SUMMIT, of MONT BLANC. on the Oh and 9th of 

for Longrnan, Nees, Orme, Brown, ant Green, 

in } 

Dt 4CTION” LAY ED. 

Diddy fie Nemgeten Heese oxttumes 

1 eae Branche 
wae mn oe Lying, ranches, 


«2; Madeline, a Tale, in 2 vols: 12mo. price 
waits, ne, Father and Daughter, ‘a Tale, Sth 
“tfales of th Heart, 4 vole, 18mo. 2d eit. 
i Mew Teles, 4 vols. 12mo. 3d edition, 

tine’s Eve, a Novyél, 3-vols. 12mo. 
24 edition, 12. 14. boards. 


ic4,, Males of Real Life, 3 vale, 13mo, 3d. edit. 
8. Tem i or, Domestic Seenes. A Tale, 


3d edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 1.14; boartls. 


tr Win 


14 


~) Laas 
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Simeon's Hore Homiletice. 
In te press, to be published in October next, in 6 vols. Sv. 


“ boards, 
™ ATION’ of the shove. 
3 ab ny yy bs Some Pe 


Feline of Hinge C. SIMEON, M.A. 









for the wse of 
an early applica- 


= T. Cadell, St 
Printed for TC Strand ; Rad Hajchard and Gon, 
Piccadilly 





ready, in 2 v 8vo. 
A™ MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE; a 


waned by the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 
« I was. compelled to her—but I love thee 
By Love’s own sweet constraint.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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